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EDITOR'S NOTES 


His issue of ApuLT Epucation pre- 
peed a series of descriptive articles. 
Morton Gordon is the sole exception. 
His conceptional piece on “The Mean- 
ing of University Level” is a short in- 
tellectual burst which should set some 
teeth on edge. After reading it, please 
remember we don’t publish letters to 
the editor but we do publish answer- 
ing articles of the same or higher 
conceptional quality. 

* * 


Two articles are job descriptions. 
Jack London describes the public 
school adult education administration 
in general terms and Helen Williams 
describes the counselor in a specific 
situation. Both move us closer to 
more suitable answers to the ques- 
tion of “who are the career adult 
educators.” 

* 

Two articles describe adult student 
bodies. Charles Chapman does a re- 
vealing analysis of some characteris- 
tics of public school and junior col- 
lege adult students. Montross does a 
similar description of university ex- 
tension students. The significance of 
these two articles is more clearly 
evident if seen in an appropriate frame 
of reference. We consider any adult 
to be a member of the nation’s adult 
student body if he is deliberately en- 


gaged in an experience designed for 
learning. In this context a very in- 
teresting a to the data presented 
by Mr. Chapman and Mr. Montross 
seems to follow, i.e., in describing the 
characteristics of their learners to 
what extent have they described the 
total adult student body? Bit by bit 
and piece by piece, the presence ‘and 
character of the adult student body 
is being defined. We welcome these 
two additional contributions to the 
effort. 
* 

The report by Watson Dickerman 
describes the introductory courses in 
adult education. It is a summary of 
a portion of the study of the grad- 
uate curriculum in adult education 
which has been undertaken by a 
Commission of Professors of Adult 
Education. This is a real ground- 
breaker. We dare predict that during 
the next 25 years, it will be one of the 
most frequently studied articles ever 

ublished in Aputt Epucation—and 
it comes close to being the shortest 
report ever published in this journal. 

* 


Next issue is on program design. 
You are now too late to make the 
deadline set by Dr. James W. Harri- 
son, issue editor. But there is still time 
to drop him a note of appreciation. 
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THE CAREER OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ADULT ADMINISTRATOR 


By Jack London 
Associate Professor, School of Education, University of California, Berkeley 


Introduction 


\ prevalence of the concept of 
education being for the young, and 
the organization of educational insti- 
tutions to serve this age grouping, has 
resulted in adult education assuming 
a marginal role within formal educa- 
tional institutions.* Other indices of 
marginality of adult education have 
been discussed by Clark in his study 
of the Los Angeles adult education 
program.’ 

While it is posited that adult educa- 
tion has a marginal status within edu- 
cation,’ it is being assumed that adult 
education will become less marginal as 
it becomes better organized; improves 
the quality of its performance; attracts 
highly competent personnel to its pro- 
fessional staff; and secures greater 
recognition of the important role of 
adult education in a mass industrial 
society seeking to maintain and extend 
its democratic character.* 

A casual survey of the field of adult 
education reveals varying degrees of 
legitimacy for its activities which sup- 
ports the assumption underlying this 
study. The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the career pattern of the pub- 
lic school adult administrator in Cali- 
fornia as a basis for making recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
the quality and scope of adult educa- 
tion in order to reduce the marginality 


*This study is restricted to the seconda 
schools program of adult education in Cali- 
fornia. 


of the field, and toward the objective 
of making adult education a central 
concern of all formal and informal 
educational programs in our society. 

This analysis of the career of the 
adult school administrator will at- 
tempt to outline his relationship to 
movement through the public school 
occupational system. It will describe 
the origin of the position as a separate 
occupation, its legal basis, the prevail- 
ing practice of appointment, the adult 
administrator’s present standing within 
the system of public education, and 
the various stages of his career mobil- 
ity. The primary methods of data 
collection were interviewing and par- 
ticipant observation over a three-year 
period. A more detailed discussion of 
methodology will be presented in the 
writer's forthcoming monograph on 
public school adult education in Cali- 
fornia. 

In the beginning, the administration 
of adult education in the public 
schools of California was assigned to 
regular day school administrative per- 
sonnel. This earlier view of adult edu- 
cation was defined in a 1916 study of 
the San Francisco Schools: 

The salary schedule for the school 
system should be revised to provide 
for the employment of teachers, prin- 
cipals, and directors under the follow- 
ing plans of service: (1) morning and 
afternoon, (2) morning and evening, 
(3) afternoon and evening.?-* 

In 1931, the State Department of 
Education recognized the need to con- 
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trol and coordinate the array of di- 
verse offerings in adult education. A 
bonus was given to each school district 
that established a separate administra- 
tive organization with positions filled 
by non-day-school administrators. 
This plan also encouraged develop- 
ment at the adult level of a grade se- 
quence of courses similar to that in the 
day schools. Many districts acted to 
qualify for the bonus. 

Consequently, a2 group of adminis- 
trators began to develop a primary 
interest and commitment in adult edu- 
cation as a district level of education 
in the public schools.* Once it was 
established that separate administrators 
be appointed for adult education, a 
new set of standards and rationale 
were developed to justify this new 
separatism. In part the rationale ex- 
pressed concern over the earlier con- 
dition of the field as reflected in a 
statement of the former Chief of the 
Bureau of Adult Education: 

. . . but there was no one to pro- 

mote. .. . the interests of adult educa- 

tion as a separate enterprise, to find 
out from the adult students what they 
wanted, to plan'a program not only 
to give the public what it wants, but 
also to educate the public to want 
what is best for its welfare as individ- 
uals and as a community.® 
More recently a publication of the 
California State Department of Edu- 
cation makes a similar point that “... 
separate administrative units in adult 
education provided much-needed pro- 
fessional leadership.”* 

To test the present outlook in this 
matter, 25 administrators of adult edu- 
cation were interviewed at their an- 
nual state conference. They presented 
a remarkably unanimous opinion that 
public school adult education would 
be virtually eliminated if the regular 
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day school staff were returned to con- 
trol over the adult education program. 
This, of course, is not surprising con- 
sidering that they are administrators 
whose positions depend upon the per- 
petuation of adult education as a sep- 
arate program in the school system. 

But the shift to separate administra- 
tors did not go unchallenged. A study 
of adult education in San Francisco 
recommended in 1944, for example, 
that the adult program be integrated 
into the regular secondary school pro- 
gram. 

In those schools in which there are 

day and evening sessions, one adminis- 

trator should be placed in charge of 

both and should give coordinated di- 

rection to services for both children 

and adults. This policy will make it 
necessary for each principal to have 
specialized training in the administra- 
tion of adult education and in most 
schools will make it necessary for him 
to have a full or part-time assistant 
who administers the adult education 
program directly. This assistant 
should also have special training in 
adult education.” 
While this report was instrumental in 
reorganizing the adult education pro- 
gram in the San Francisco School 
System, this recommendation was not 
adopted. 

It is believed widely that adult edu- 
cation will not be integrated into reg- 
ular school programs unless a school 
district finds that state aid makes it 
financially profitable.* It is not likely 
that such integration will occur for 
adult school administrators have be- 
come an effective statewide special 
interest group working for the sur- 
vival and growth of adult education 
as a separate unit within the total 
school structure. Their professional 
organization, similar to other profes- 
sional associations, maintains a pro- 
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gram for lobbying in the legislature, 
developing relationships with other 
educational and community organiza- 
tions, and establishing standards for 
themselves.® It serves, furthermore, as 
an important means to control indi- 
vidual administrators and it represents 
public school adult education in all 
areas of community life.%° It also 
serves as a means of organizing the 
community in periods of crisis." 


Legal Basis for Appointment 


The Education Code of the State 
of California provides that when a 
separate evening school with more 
than 99 units of average daily attend- 
ance™ is established within any sec- 
ondary district, there must be ap- 
pointed to it a principal who holds a 
secondary or general administrative 
credential.** 

Obtaining the administrative cre- 
dential requires that the applicant have 
a valid teaching credential with a min- 
imum of two years of high school 
teaching experience.* Professional 
training in education exclusively de- 
voted to the education of children is 
also required. While the Education 
Code provides for some instruction in 
adult education as a requirement for 
an administrative credential, this pro- 
vision is usually fulfilled in a school of 
education offering one or two lectures 
in adult education during a semester 
devoted to problems of administration 
found in schools for children and 
youth. 

Other regulations provide for addi- 
tional administrative positions to be 
assigned to the adult school according 
to a formula based upon attendance 
during the previous academic year. 
Any district may offer classes for 
adults regardless of extent of attend- 


ance, but is required to create a 
separate administrative position only 
when more than 99 units of A.D.A. 
are reported in adult classes. 

A separate administrative position is 
interpreted to mean that the district 
must create a separate school for 
adults in conformity to state regula- 
tions. When fewer than 100 units are 
reported, the established administra- 
tive position may be less than half time 
devoted to adult education. The spe- 
cific regulation provides for the as- 
signment of nonteaching services in 
the adult program equivalent to “one 
day per year for each unit of average 
daily attendance during the preceding 
fiscal year.”** 


Prevailing Practice 


The prevailing assumption is that 
experience both in teaching and in 
some administrative capacity at the 
secondary level are the only prerequi- 
sites necessary for administering an 
adult school. Appointment often seems 
totally unrelated to de facto qualifica- 
tions for administering such an adult 
program. Superintendents may make 
such appointments as a reward for 
long and faithful service to the dis- 
trict; because there is no other admin- 
istrative position available; because 
nobody’ else wants the position; or to 
give a teacher some administrative ex- 
perience prior to promotion to a 
“more responsible” position in the dis- 
trict. 

One adult administrator describes 
as follows the circumstances leading 
to his own appointment to illustrate a 
common practice: 


I was slated to secure an appointment 
to a position as vice-principal of the 
high school. When the appointment 
was made, another teacher was given 
the position, and the superintendent 
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asked me to take over the evening 

school. I had no prior warning nor 

did I apply for the job. I told him 

that I would think it over, and after 

a few days, decided to take it as a 

way of getting in line for the next 

administrative position in the district. 

Now I have been on the job for two 

years... . 1 had no training, expe- 

rience, or interest in adult education 

when the offer was made to me. I 

never could understand why he 

picked me except to give me some 

satisfaction over not getting the vice- 

principalship. 
These haphazard appointment meth- 
ods persist, in large, because public 
school adult education administration 
is in the process of becoming a pro- 
fession but is not yet fully recognized, 
as such, and no distinctive professional 
curriculum in adult education has been 
widely established. 

Few public school administrators 
started their professional careers in 
education with this occupation as a 
goal, Adult educators, in short, come 
into the field “through the back 
door.” The typical career pattern in 
most areas of adult education is to se- 
cure professional training in an aca- 
demic discipline or in another field 
(library, public health, business ad- 
ministration or music) and, in this 
process of working in this field to 
realize the need for educating adults. 
The outstanding exception to this 
pattern is in the area of agricultural 
extension, where adult education spe- 
cialists often undergo special training 
as a prerequisite.’ Even in agricul- 
tural extension, however, many indi- 
viduals find themselves involved in 
adult education without prior profes- 
sional training. 

In addition to professional training, 
many occupations require specific and 
relevant work experience. This re- 


quirement, too, does not apply to the 
adult administrator. Neither adult 
education nor community group work 
experience is required. Essert and 
Repole state that adult education ad- 
ministrators are selected because they 
demonstrated in their “ . previous 
teaching or other administrative ex- 
perience an interest and participation 
in community life. The major 
factor [is] the tendency of the public 
school educator to want to work with 
the community.”"* There is no evi- 
dence to indicate that this is a factor 
in California appointments; however, 
it may influence, in some measure, the 
appointment of administrators in 
schoo! organization generally, as Hug- 
gett and Stinnett observed: “The 
teacher who is active locally in Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, luncheon club, or 
church work is more likely to secure 
promotion [to a position in adminis- 
tration] than the teacher who merely 
does his school work.’’”® 

The typical school district expects 
the administrator to secure the re- 
quired “know how” on the job. When 
a new administrator is appointed, it is 
typical to have him “start cold” —with- 
out any opportunity to prepare him- 
self for the position. In many in- 
stances, the new administrator begins 
work the same day as his predecessor 
assumes other duties or leaves the dis- 
trict. It is expected that he can, with 
relatively little briefing, undertake the 
responsibilities of the position. 

In fact, the need to “learn the 
ropes’ ’ without assistance and without 
prior professional training imposes a 
tremendous burden, and doubtless af- 
fects the quality of early work. The 
ability of administrators to overcome 
this obstacle somehow—or to seem 
to—tends to confirm the belief that 
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training is not necessary. Fortunately, 
a number of adult administrators have 
taken some professional adult educa- 
tion training either when they were 
notified of their new appointment or 
after they worked in the adult school 
and became aware of needing special 
training. 


Present Standing of the Position 

One characteristic common to most 
professional occupations is the exist- 
ence of a systematic program of pre- 
professional education as a prerequisite 
to entrance into that occupation. As 
we have indicated, however, in public 
school adult education, there are no 
distinctive professional requirements 
for teaching experience in adult edu- 
cation. One-third of the administrators 
interviewed had not taught. This ab- 
sence of requirements for preprofes- 
sional training in adult education tends 
to relegate the adult administrator to 
a marginal status in the public school 
system. 

Another index of marginality”® is 
the rank that is typically assigned to 
the administrator in the district’s sal- 
ary schedule. A few districts provide 
salary recognition paralleling that of 
secondary principals, but the majority 
of districts assign salary. rank at the 
level of a high school vice-principal, 
a junior high or an elementary school 
principal.?°* Some districts simply pay 
the adult administrator the regular 
teacher’s salary plus a bonus of several 
hundred dollars to compensate for 
the added responsibility, while others 
place the administrator at the dean’s 
level—below the vice-principal’s. 

One administrator described the 
problem as follows: 


Oh, they don’t look upon the position 
as director of the evening high school 
in the same light that they do the 


principal of the day high school. First 
of all, I don’t have the latest salary 
schedule. This position [adult admin- 
istrator] here is now graded on the 
schedule as the dean of boys or dean 
of girls and I believe it goes up to 
$8,500 a year. The principal of the 
day school goes up to $11,000. So, 
from a monetary standpoint, it’s not 
the same position. We feel that this 
position should at least be rated on 
the vice-principal’s schedule which 
would take it up to $9,600. 
Since status in the public school sys- 
tem is reflected by the salary sched- 
ule,*? the administrator of adult pro- 
grams are particularly sensitive on this 
issue. 


Stages of Career Mobility 

The typical career of the adult edu- 
cation administrator starts with his 
teaching in secondary schools. For a 
variety of reasons—usually including 
desires for higher pay and for the in- 
creased prestige of an administrative 
position**—he returns to a school of 
education and secures credits for a 
general secondary or general adminis- 
trative credential. After a number of 
years of part-time schooling and sum- 
mer vacation attendance he is certified 
by the State of California, without 
examination, as a qualified secondary 
school administrator. 

Since the number of administrative 
positions in his district is limited, and 
he may not secure such a post im- 
mediately, he may begin teaching in 
the adult school to supplement his 
income.”* Several years later, the su- 
perintendent asks him if he would be 
interested in taking over the position 
of adult administrator since the in- 
cumbent has been promoted to a 
higher position in the district. He ac- 
cepts because it represents a good 
chance to demonstrate his ability, and 
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he hopes that this will lead to promo- 
tion to a higher administrative post. 

Here is the career pattern of one 
adult administrator who was inter- 
viewed at Jength to illustrate more 
specifically and graphically the stages 
of career mobility. This case study 
will exemplify the character of career 
mobility and contingencies found in 
public school adult education. 

John Jones was graduated from a 
university where he had majored in 
physical education and minored in 
mathematics. He then taught in a pri- 
vate school in the San Francisco Bay 
Area. After several years as an in- 
structor in the Air Corps during 
World War II, Jones took a job in a 
public junior high school. He taught 
physical education, served as coach, 
and worked part-time in the dean’s 
office. 

After a year in the junior high 
school, Jones became a recreation 
worker with the Veterans Administra- 
tion. In this job he was primarily con- 
cerned with organizing recreational 
activities for adults and working with 
community organizations. After seven 
months, Jones returned to work in a 
public secondary school as a mathe- 
matics teacher for one semester and as 
a physical education instructor and 
teacher for two semesters. Meanwhile, 
he attended a nearby state university 
on a part-time basis to take additional 
educational administration courses, 
and to secure an administrative cre- 
dential. While remaining a teacher on 
the salary schedule, he was assigned 
the responsibilities of the dean of 
boys. At the same time, he continued 
to coach basketball. 

After a year as dean of boys and 
basketball coach, Jones was asked by 
the adult school administrator if he 


would substitute temporarily for a 
mathematics teacher, which he agreed 
to do. This was his first experience as 
an adult teacher. Shortly afterwards, 
the regular instructor resigned and 
Jones was asked to teach regularly in 
the adult program. For several years 
he taught mathematics, while continu- 
ing as a coach and dean of boys in the 
day school. He was made counselor in 
the evening program. After a year as 
a part-time counselor, the adult ad- 
ministrator was promoted to a dis- 
trict-wide administrative position and 
Jones was offered the assignment. 
Jones became the principal of the 
adult school and remained in this posi- 
tion for a period of eight years. Dur- 
ing this time, he received a master’s 
degree specializing in adult education 
at the state university. Jones served 
various elected leadership positions in 
the regional and state-wide adult ad- 
ministrator’s association. He carried 
out his duties with distinction and a 
high degree of devotion to the field of 
adult education. From time to time, 
Jones was asked to become a principal 
in one of the secondary schools in the 
district which he refused. After eight 
years, Jones finally acepted a position 
as principal of a new junior high 
school. 
When asked to describe his reasons 
for leaving adult education, Jones said: 
It was a very difficult decision to 
make because I have always enjoyed 
my experience in adult education. But 
there was no one reason for my mak- 
ing this change. As I think back on 
why I accepted the of 
the new junior high school [in a high 
socio-economic area], a number of 
reasons seem to stand out. One is that 
I was tired of working nights and felt 
that if I continued to refuse new op- 
portunities, I would probably work 
nights for the next twenty years. I 
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wanted to spend more time with my 
family. A second reason is that if I 
ever expected to go higher in 4dminis- 
tration, this new experience would be 
invaluable. A third reason is that the 
new position meant working in a new 
school where I would have the free- 
dom to develop a school from the 
start and this is a very challenging 
opportunity. Another reason is that 
adult education continues to have a 
certain amount of insecurity or lack 
of stability and the recent financial 
pressures in the district means that 
there will be continued pressure to 
charge fees and to restrict the pro- 
gram because of money, and this will 
make the program more difficult to 
run. While there will always be an 
adult program in our district, when 
money gets tight, the adult school is 
always the first to suffer. It was a 
hard decision to make, and it wasn’t 
money that decided it because I will 
loss $600 a year on this new job.... 
As Jones notes, financial gain was 
not an immediate motive for leaving 
adult education. Its importance, rather, 
was in Jones’ anticipation of future 
promotion to higher administrative 
positions in the district. Within this 
district, adult administration is not 
considered the goal in career mobility. 
Most key administrative positions are 
held by former adult school adminis- 
trators. The recognition that adult 
school administration is merely a stage 
in career progression to a district-wide 
administrative position also appears to 
have influenced Jones’ decision to 
leave adult education. In addition, the 
existing marginality of adult education 
is an important career contingency 
which seems to promote continued 
mobility out of the profession. 


Conclusions 

In this article, we have sought to 
develop a model of the position of 
public school adult administrator— 


utilizing a study of public school adult 
education in California. This position 
is characterized by occupational mar- 
ginality within the public school or- 
ganization. However, such marginality 
has characterized many other occupa- 
tions which have since become well 
recognized and respected in society, 
and are now an integral part of a pro- 
fessional field of work. For example, 
in the early history of medicine such 
specialities as nursing, x-ray tech- 
nicians and pharmacists, existed alone 
or outside the medical profession.** In 
a similar fashion, it is predictable that 
the public school adult administrator, 
now on the horizon of recognition 
and respect as a distinct occupational 
specialist, will become a more integral 
part of the occupational community 
within public education. But this rec- 
ognition and respect will not be forth- 
coming until adult education is able 
to achieve equality of treatment in 
sharing the resources of the educa- 
tional institution.?° 
In outlining the dimensions of mar- 
ginality of the professional role of the 
public school adult administrator, we 
found some of the following con- 
ditions to exist: (1) selection for a 
position is not directly related to 
background and experience in adult 
education; (2) lower position on the 
salary schedule; (3) lack of pre- 
professional training in adult educa- 
tion; (4) ambiguity of identification 
between adult education and other 
levels of education; (5) the goal of 
career mobility lies outside of adult 
education; (6) obscurity in the pat- 
tern of behavior legitimately expected 
by other levels of education; and 
(7) lower prestige standing of adult 
education due to societal focus upon 
the education of the young. These are 
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some of the conditions that identify 
the adult administrator’s role as being 
a marginal one. There are some dis- 
advantages to adult educators occupy- 
ing a marginal career. The two most 
obvious disadvantages are personality 
strain and the lack of stability in the 
expected legitimate behavior patterns. 
As noted above, these conditions may 
be modified or changed in the direc- 
tion of moving the career of the 
adult administrator toward a less mar- 
ginal position in education.*** 

To achieve this, to change the sta- 
tus of adult education and the adult 
education administrator from margin- 
ality to centrality, a number of con- 
ditions and developments must take 
place in the years ahead. The most 
immediately foreseeable and oper- 
ational developments are: (1) the 
development of a professional training 
program with a basic curriculum that 
establishes definite career patterns in 


full-time adult education administra- 
tive careers in the public schools; 
(3) the equality of the adult adminis- 
trative position on the salary schedule, 
(4) the development of full-time 
teaching career positions in adult edu- 
cation; and (5) the continued research 
by social scientists and adult educators 
on the many diverse problems within 
the field of adult education.?7 A num- 
ber of other developments must take 
place over a longer period of time 
but are equally important. These are: 
(1) an increased recognition of the 
important role of life-long learning 
in a modern industrial society; (2) 
increased concern with liberal educa- 
tion, with educational experiences 
that grapple with the major problems 
faced by man in today’s world; and 
(3) a realization that adult education 
is not a luxury but a national neces- 
sity in a free democratic society op- 
erating upon the principle of citizen 


adult education;** (2) creation of participation.** 


‘Burton R. Clark, Adult Education in Transition: A Study of Institutional Insecurity (Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1956), pp. 57-66. ‘ 

*American education generally has a marginal status within our society. While Americans 
have a widespread faith in the value of education, they also tend to depreciate the value of 
formal education in favor of “practical” experience. A number of indices of this marginality 
can be identified, such as the low level of financial support in proportion to the gross national 
product, relatively low prestige of teaching as a career and the lay control over professional 
activities in education. Sputnik has reduced this marginality and is tending to increase interest 
and attention to educational matters. 

*While the need to reduce the marginality of adult education is assumed in this article, we 
are not unmindful of the important benefit that marginality confers. Marginality gives adult 
education an important advantage over other levels of education. Foremost is the greater 
fiexibility of programming to meet the varying needs of adults in a rapidly changing society. 
As a result, adult education is not pinned down by tradition and is able to keep its curri- 
culum and its program flexible in response to the iaterest of students and to the demands 
of rapid change. In contrast, other levels of education tend to be highly conservative and 
resistant to change. This quality of flexibility fostered by a al status may be a far 
more important asset, enabling adult education to meet the rapidly changing needs of our 
society, than greater stability and resulting conservatism. An important weakness of the 
Clark study is his failure to recognize the positive value of marginality. Adult educators - 
must re-examine this concept of marginality in a far more critical fashion than has been 
undertaken in the past. 

*“The Public School System of San Francisco, California. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education Bulletin No. 46. (Washington: GPO, 1918), pp. 643-644. 

‘State of California, Department of Education, Bulletin No. 4 (1932), Part I, p. 6. 

‘George C. Mann, “Responsibility in Adult Education,” California Schools, XVIII (May, 
1947), 5. 
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*George C. Mann and J. Wilson Getsinger, Development of Adult Education in California. 
California State Department of Education, Bulletin No. 6, XXII (June, 1953), 20. 

‘Cyril O. Houle and Leslie E. Brown, San Francisco School Survey. (San Francisco: Unified 
School District, 1944). Mimeographed. 

*The junior colleges in California have ae transformed their adult education pro- 
grams into an extended day structure to qualify for higher financial support from the state. 
Thus, the junior college represents a tendency of not giving adult education a separate 
identity. 

*Professional Standards for A...t Education Administrators. (Prepared by the California 
Association of Adult Education Administrators in cooperation with the Bureau of Adult 
Education), Vol. XXIV, No. 16, Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
November, 1955. 

“Control, as used here, refers to the sociological concept, which does not necessarily imply 
the more limited lay requirements of the term. 

“Specifically, crisis for the education program, 

“Average daily attendance refers to a formula for the computation of state support for public 
school education. In adult education, each unit of average daily attendance is equivalent to 
525 hours of instruction. 

“Handbook on Adult Education, Revised, 1957, XXVI, No. 12 (November 1957) Bulletin, 
California State Department of Education, 57. 

“Part of this high school teaching experience may be in adult education. 

*[bid., pp. 5-6. 

*A trend has been observed of an increasing number of superintendents considering prior 
experience in adult education as a condition of appointment to an administrative position. It 
is expected that this trend will continue to grow as adult education becomes better organized 
and secures greater recognition of its important role in our society. However, the prevailing 
practice is still to not consider prior experience and training in adult education as a condition 
of appointment to an administrative position in the field. 

"Cf. Cyril O. Houle, “Professional Education for Educators of Adults,” Adult Education, 
VI, No. 3 (Spring, 1956), 131-141. 

*Paul L. Essert and Frank R. Repole, “The Adult Education Administrator,” Chapter XI, 
Public School Adult Education: A Guide for Administrators and Teachers. (Washington: 
National Association of Public School Adult Educators, 1956), p. 137. 

*Albert J. Huggett and T. M. Stinnett, Professional Problems of Teachers, (New York: The 
MacMillan Co., 1956), p. 92. 

“Cf. Clark, op. cit. 

*-«In a national salary study for 1958-59, a number of districts reported adult education 
administrators receiving the highest salary in the district. Cf. Public School Salaries Series, 
Research Report, 1959, R14, Research Division (Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1959. 

"Cf. Ward S. Mason and Neal Gross, “Intra~Occupational Prestige Differentiation: The 
School Superintendency,” American Sociological Review, 20, No. 3 (June, 1955) 326-331. 
“Myron Lieberman, Education As A Profession (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1956), p. 492. 
*A study by the author of professionally trained day school teachers revealed that additional 
compensation was the most important single reason for accepting employment in an adult 
school. Also see the New York Times, 2/11/1959, p. 11 for a description of reasons for day 
school teachers accepting evening school assignments in New York City. 

“Edward Gross,Work and Society, (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1958), p- 223. 
*Burton R. Clark, The Marginality of Adult Education. Notes and Essays No. 20. (Chicago: 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 1958), pp. 2-3. 

*-*See footnote 3 for a discussion of the positive value of marginality. 

*A Commission of Professbrs of Adult Education of the Adult Education Association has 
undertaken a study of graduate curriculum in adult education, and one of its objectives is to 
develop a basic program of study for professional adult educators. In addition, the New York 
Association of Public School Adult Educators are developing a program of study leading to 
certification as a director of adult education in the public schools of New York State. 
“Cf. Edmund deS, Brunner, et al., An Overview of Adult Education Research, (Chicago: 
Adult Education Assn. of the U.S.A., 1959). 

*Robert M. Hutchins, “Is Democracy Possible?” Saturday Review, (February 21, 1959) and 
A Design for Democracy, (New York: Association Press, 1956). 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A COUNSELING 
PROGRAM IN A SCHOOL OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


By Helen E. Williams 
Assistant Dean‘and Counselor, New School for Social Research, New York 
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We the growing awareness on 
the part of human beings that 
living is equated with learning and 
that adults are moving into an era 
of increased complexity, which will 
necessitate the planned pursuit of 
both variety and depth in nonspecial- 
ized learning—following formal edu- 
cation—a growth in adult educational 
centers can be anticipated. 
However, these centers may find 
themselves confronted by a steadily 
growing number of adults who are 
caught in a dilemma peculiar to their 
time in history: that of an increasing 
life abundance without corresponding 
inner personal security. Having al- 
ready experienced a higher level of 
specialized education than did the 
generations preceding them, the 
adults of tomorrow will be faced 
with the still newer privileges and 
problems—to mention only a few— 


of shorter work hours, earlier retire- - 


ment, longer life span, rapidly in- 
creased mobility, communication, 
transportation, and greater economic 
opportunity. Yet, concurrently, they 
may be gripped by many of the de- 
bilitating personal insecurities which 
were absent in more stable periods of 
history. 

If adult educational centers are to 
meet this challenge constructively, 


then it seems a logical prediction that 
they must intelligently multiply, 
wisely expand, and give particular 
thought and attention to the careful 
including of counseling programs as 
one of their services to adult students. 

With its 40 years of continuous 
experiment in “educating the edu- 
cated adult,” of providing “continued 
learning in a changing society,” the 
New School for Social Research has 
much to contribute to the intelligent 
multiplication and expansion of adult 
educational centers. Possibly the fol- 
lowing account of its latest project 
in developing a counseling program 
for noncredit, adult students may be 
helpful in communicating the ques- 
tions, objectives, and practices in- 
volved in establishing such a coun- 


_ seling service.* 
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The Needs for Counseling 


Accepting the assumption. that an 
effective counseling program must 
grow out of the specific needs of 
the institution within which is is to 
operate, rather than be superimposed 
from any armchair concept of what 
should be, the counselor in a new 
institution is immediately confronted 
with the question of how to go about 
discovering what the needs for coun- 
seling actually are. 
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In an unique educational institution 
like the New School, the discovery 
of counseling needs is complicated 
by the special nature of the school. 
The particular problems involved 
both in discovering and in meeting 
needs through counseling will be 
made clear by the following back- 
ground information. 

The New School is three schools: 
the large noncredit, adult educational 
center (with which this report is 
primarily concerned), the smaller 
graduate credit institution, and the 
still smaller senior college credit pro- 
gram. In direct contrast to other 
centers, it is a school in which the 
noncredit programs preceded the 


credit studies. It continues as a cen-’ 


ter in which objectives and processes 
are concerned primarily with the 
auditing, adult student. 

Within the New School, approxi- 
mately 400 courses are offered each 
semester. These cover most of the 
academic study areas as well as a 
number of recreational and creative 
activities. 

Yet it is a school in which only 
the executive members of the Grad- 
uate Faculty are its full time instruc- 
tional staff. The additional visiting 
professors and lecturers for the credit 
programs as well as the 300 instruc- 
tors and guest lecturers for the adult 
educational center are part-time, must 
commute to the School from other 
work obligations, and are to be found 
within the School only when teach- 
ing their classes or for specially 
planned appointments and meetings. 


Who the Students Are 


With the exception of some of 
those involved in the credit pro- 
grams, the annually enrolled 10,000 


New School students are adults whose 
time, thought, and energies are heav- 
ily drained by the demands of their 
jobs, homes, and communities. For 
them, study at the New School must 
be at night in addition to—often, in 
spite of—and always, secondary, to 
their other life activities. 

Since most of this School’s stu- 
dents pursue noncredit educational 
programs, the rewards of their study 
are satisfaction of intellectual effort 
and enjoyment of mental growth 
rather than credits or degrees. 

Chronologically, most of the New 
School’s students are in their 30’s; a 
fifth are under 25; and one in seven is 
over 50. 

Their work occupations are as nu- 
merous and diversified as can be found 
in any Manhattan population sam- 
pling, ranging from factory worker 
to physician, from taxi driver to col- 
lege professor, from “soda jerker” to 
electrical engineer. 

Academically, their prior, formal 
educational experience is just as var- 
ied, with a range from less than high 
school completion to post-doctoral. 
The majority, however, are college 
trained or graduates. 

Residentially, they belong mainly 
in Manhattan and the other boroughs 
of New York City. Yet, a surpris- 
ingly large number have their homes 
in Westchester County or the states 
of New Jersey, Connecticut, or Penn- 
sylvania. And most of them, as has 
been emphasized, attend New School | 
classes after a full day’s work, know- 
ing they still must commute the long 
distance back to their home base. 

As to ethnic origin and geographi- 
cal distribution, about one-fourth are 
foreign born, with Europe and South 
America heavily represented. How- 
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ever, many other areas of the world, 
including Africa and the Orient, can 
claim students in the New School 
population. 


Why They Enroll 


Whatever their differences in back- 
grounds, they share in common, for 
the most part, desire for and curiosity 
about obtaining: intellectual stimula- 
tion and knowledge, a group of alert, 
mature student-friends, mental and 
emotional recharging experiences, new 
creative outlets, and opportunity as 
well as motivation for increased self- 
development. 

Since they want to understand bet- 
ter the changing society of which 
they are a part, they come to the 
New School to learn, to test, to ab- 
sorb, and to grow both as individuals 
and as citizens. As is true in other 
institutions, a small percentage of the 
students are obviously, or not so obvi- 
ously, mentally ill. They need to use 
a school as a “half-way house” back 
to health or else they hope to find 
within it a magic solution to all their 
difficulties. 

In such an institution as the New 
School where age, dress, bearing, and, 
in many cases, formal educational at- 
tainment as well as vocational achieve- 
ment do not differentiate among ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and students, 
the problem of how to go about dis- 
covering what the needs for counsel- 
ing actually were proved a difficult 
one. 

Out of consideration of this prob- 
lem grew the conviction that it was 
necessary for the Counselor to follow 
through on four objectives simulta- 
neously, namely: to become as thor- 
oughly acquainted with the entire 
Schoo] as possible; to be alert to the 


counseling needs implicit within the 
situations observed as well as those 
directly presented by individuals; to 
service those needs currently to what- 
ever extent possible; and to maintain 
minimal but adequate records from 
which to give follow-up service, eval- 
uate the various activities, communi- 
cate the development of the service, 
and shape a total counseling program. 

The development of the counseling 
program within the New School be- 
came in reality, therefore, a year’s 
service project which involved the 
Counselor in a variety of activities. 
These can be summarized as follows: 

Getting to know the New School 
meant getting acquainted with its 
philosophy, policies, processes, inner 
organizations, board, officers, admin- 
istrators, instructors, students, office 
workers, courses, publications, and 
special events. In turn, this involved, 
in the course of one year, attending 
more than 200 meetings and events, 
visiting over 200 classes and talking 
within the classrooms with an equal 
number of teachers, holding more 
than 100 instructor, administrator, of- 
fice worker conferences, and counsel- 
ing close to 600 adult students, the 
majority of whom sought the Coun- 
selor’s services on ther own initiative. 

Identifying, classifying, weighting, 
and communicating the counseling 
needs which presented themselves as 
the Counselor became acquainted with 
the School required maintenance of 
the minimal but adequate file records 
referred to above. From these it was 
possible to weight, by frequency tally 
count, the different needs and coun- 
selor services, thereby establishing 
both broad and specific areas of coun- 
seling practice, which in turn deter- 
mined the total counseling program 
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board, officers, administrators, and 
teachers operating within the New 
School. 

During the process described above, 
there emerged the answers to six basic 
questions which had been raised by 
the Counselor or school administra- 
tors prior to the introduction of the 
counseling service, These questions 
and their answers structure this ac- 
count of the development of a pro- 
gram of counseling in a school of 
adult education. 


Six Basic Questions 

1. Do counseling and adult educa- 
tion have anything in common? At 
the New School, yes; for they share, 
to some extent at least, a mutual aim: 
to help in the development of happy, 
successful individuals—happy in the 
sense that they are integrated, func- 
tioning personalities and successful 
in the sense that they are contributing 
members to their societies. 

2. What are the conscious motiva- 
tions of the students who consider 
taking adult educational courses? The 
six per cent of the total student popu- 
lation seen by the Counselor during 
the first year of this program volun- 
teered statements which suggested the 
following categories: 

(a) Recognized study area defi- 
ciency: “to get basic facts I missed out 
on before,” “to learn more about the 
past”; (b) Definite self-dissatisfaction: 
“to feel more comfortable within my- 
self,” “to offset work and personal 
dissatisfaction”; (c) Generalized in- 
tellectual dissatisfaction: “to get an 
education different from my work 
specialization,” “to get a broader edu- 
cation”; (d) Self-testing: “to try out 
my ideas in a creative line,” “to feel 


in a form easily communicated to the 
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re-assured about my own abilities”; 
(e) Miscellaneous: “to hear...” (a 
particular teacher), “to see what adult 
education is.” 

3. What is the primary purpose of 
the counselor in relation to students 
within a schoel of adult education? 
As the service project continued, the 
primary purpose of the Counselor was 
clarified as being: to accept the indi- 
vidual adult student as he presented 
himself at the time of referral and to 
help him to whatever extent possible 
to define, find, and participate in those 
creative and intellectual experiences 
necessary to his becoming the health- 
ier, happier, more socially productive 
citizen he is desirous and capable of 
being. 

Within the counseling situations at 
the New School, it became clear 
that many adult students needed and 
wanted help in: learning about and 
becoming comfortable within this 
School; exploring the learning-striv- 
ings which their past and present life 
experiences had left unsatisfied; iden- 
tifying the needs which had propelled 
them into an educational setting and, 
where indicated, accepting the idea 
of and receiving help in finding the 
appropriate referral to community re- 
sources in addition to, or instead of, 
study within the School; and planning 
a course or a flexible program of cre- 
ative and intellectual experiences to 
meet their expressed needs and to 
serve as a base from which they 
might move toward ever widening 
and deepening learning satisfactions 
and strivings. 

4. Are there any special training 
requirements for a counselor of adult 
students? The answer to this question 
was not clear until the year’s service 
program had been completed. By 
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then, it was evident that the worker 
in such a program, at least within the 
New School, needed—in addition to 
the usual educational background and 
work experience of the trained coun- 
selor—thorough clinical training in 
psychology or in psychiatric social 
work plus broad diagnostic and thera- 
peutic experience with adults. 

Such a background appeared neces- 
sary for the counselor to be able to 
perceive, to accept, and to work com- 
fortably as well as effectively with 
both the expressed and implicit needs 
of this wide variety of adults which 
included teachers, students, adminis- 
trators, and office staff personnel. 
Such training and experience for the 
counselor seemed essential to the 
worker’s realization and acceptance of 
the fact that whereas only some of 
the problems noted may need to be 
recognized both by the counselor and 
the counselee (in some cases, also by 
a teacher or administrator), such rec- 
ognition may be often followed most 
appropriately and helpfully, not by at- 
tempted resolution within the school, 
but rather by further preparatory 
counseling for, or at times by imme- 
diate assistance in, referral to commu- 
nity resources. 


Four Areas of Counseling 


5. What are the functions of the 
counselor, as they developed in this 
one year service project, within an 
aduit educational center? Four large 
areas of counselor activity emerged 
from this study, As outlined below, 
they form the functional divisions of 
the counseling program within the 
New School. 

A. Administration. Conferences to 
maintain communication from, to, and 
about the counseling service with the 
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officers, administrators and deans. 
Meetings with departmental heads and 
teachers, with officers and deans, and 
with instructor planning committees 
to make possible their use of the coun- 
selor as a professional resource person 
and to provide nonconfidential infor- 
mation on the counselee-students. Su- 
pervision and in-service training of 
additional workers within the coun- 
seling service. Records and written 
reports to provide a file of pertinent 
interview information necessary for 
follow-up with counselees, their home 
and community contacts, and for 
inter-school communication. 

B. Interviews with Instructors and 
Visits to Classes. Individual confer- 
ences with teachers, and conferences 
with groups of teachers, at their re- 
quest, to provide individual or group 
assistance on student problems dem- 
onstrated within the classroom and 
on development of teacher awareness, 
skill, and ease in coping with such 
problems. Visits to classes in order to 
meet new teachers and to gain a pic- 
ture of their handling of the class and 
subject matter, to follow-up on up- 
setting or upset students, to observe 
group reactions, and to provide the 
teachers with the psychological sup- 
port sometimes requested by them and 
with information, where desirable and 
possible, on their students. 


Educational Counseling 


C. Counseling of Students. Fifty- 
four per cent of the students who 
requested counseling during the first 
year of this project needed help which 
might roughly be termed “educa- 
tional” as differentiated from “psycho- 
logical.” With the possible exceptions 
of straight educational questions and 
some situational problems, however, 
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the category lines drawn are meaning- 
ful only for weighing and reporting 
purposes. Descriptive material which 
follows on the New School students 
will clarify this statement. Sub-types 
of educational counseling included: 
selection of a course or courses, plan- 
ning of a progressive program of 
study (progressive in the sense of 
several semesters of related studies) 
which complemented and enlarged 
the student’s former educational, 
work, and life experiences, and in- 
terim program planned with students 
to meet their current, often transi- 
tory, educational, social, and psycho- 
logical needs. 


Help for Specific Courses 


Examination of student interviews 
included within the above sub-types 
of educational counseling indicated 
that whereas the adult ;may know 
before he approaches the counselor 
which area of study he wishes to ex- 
plore, he may need help, neverthless, 
in deciding upon a specific course as 
he considers the School’s many offer- 
ings in the light of his past and present 
life experience and responsibilities, his 
conscious motivations and needs. Or 
he may have a general idea of what 
he needs, as seen in the examples of 
the ulcer patients who are often told 
by their physicians to “go to a school 
and get yourself a creative outlet.” 

The dutiful patient agrees, exam- 
ines the New School Bulletin, finds 
to his amazement that there are some 
400 courses listed, a large number of 
which might provide the “creative 
outlet”; and his next stop, very often, 
is at the counselor’s door. 

Progressive program counseling pre- 
sents still different problems, since it 


is often sought by the specialist who 
has recognized, later in life, that the 
necessary years of concentrated train- 
ing and work in his own field have 
prevented him from exploring other 
study areas and, therefore, from gain- 
ing a broader educational base from 
which to operate as a human being. 
He needs counseling in relation to 
what areas, which subjects, when to 
take them, and how much to study 
in a semester. And since he plans to 
study over a period of years, he needs 
help, also, in making his current deci- 
sions in reference to the future related 
study. 

Counseling on interim programs, 
on the other hand, is requested 
mainly by the transient who is “sam- 
pling” educational institutions, by 
the foreign visitor who wants to 
know something about American 
schools of adult education, by the 
older teenagers who have left or 
have been asked to leave their col- 
leges, or by those who have had 
psychiatric help and need to test 
themselves in the less pressureful, 
noncredit programs before consid- 
ering or resuming degree studies. 


Study Areas 


The 12 study areas most often 
discussed by these and the other 
counselees were in order of great- 
est frequency of mention: Writing, 
Art Survey with Fine and Applied 
Arts, Speech with English, Psychol- 
ogy, Foreign Languages, Philosophy, 
Human Relations, Music, Litera- 
ture, History, Politics, and Religion. 
The following differentiating and 
descriptive comments on the adults 
who have chosen these courses may 
add to the reader’s over-all picture 
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of the New School’s varied student 
population as well as underline the 
difficulty of meeting the counseling 
needs of such a student body. 
Writing. The adults interested in 
this study area come from a wide 
variety of work occupations. They 
may be actors, housewives, full-time 
students in other major fields of 
study, painters, electrical engineers, 
lithographers and printers, physi- 
cians, bakers, secretaries, toy design- 
ers, teachers, insurance salesmen, 
waiters, merchant seamen, profes- 
sional writers and editors, garment 
trade workers, cartoonists, or truck 
drivers. Regardless of how they 


may earn their livings, they directly 
or indirectly express their needs to 
find out if they have talent, to learn 
writing skills and—usually—to use the 


classroom and its occupants as an ex- 
ternal disciplining and stimulating en- 
vironment. 


For Varied Reasons 


Art Survey, Fine and Applied 
Arts. These registrants include the 
middle aged to older students who 
are attempting to develop a hobby, 
professional sculptors and _ painters 
who want studio work space as well 
as class and teacher stimulation, 
young people who earn their liveli- 
hood in (to them) “a boring day- 
time job” and who have decided they 
will do “something different, more 
exciting” at night, and a wide va- 
riety, as to age, occupation, social 
and intellectual background, of 
adults who feel they “must do some- 
thing constructive about (their) ig- 
norance of art.” 

Speech, English. Foreign visitors 
and credit students from other 


schools need to improve their han- 
dling of the English language. Busi- 
ness people as well as housewives 
want to study in one or both of these 
areas because of job or social re- 
quirements or because, without it, 
they feel “inferior.” 

Psychology. Workers and_ stu- 
dents within this field and the al- 
lied ones of social work, psychiatry, 
and psychoanalysis, adults with per- 
sonal or family experience with men- 
tal disorders, plus a wide range of 
human beings who want to learn 
why other people, as well as them- 
selves, “act the way they do,” ac- 
count for most of the counselees 
within this subject area. 

Foreign Languages. Attracted to 
the study of, in particular, Spanish, 
French, Italian, German, Russian are 
full-time credit students, business 
people who need a second or third 
language for job reasons, and those 
planning trips abroad. 

Philosophy. Largely the 
worlds of banking, entertainment, 
business, education, and homemak- 
ing come the counselees considering 
this subject. Their common denomi- 
nation appears to be the wish “to be 
stimulated intellectually.” 


Two Categories 


Human Relations Workshops. Stu- 
dents for these courses seem to fall, 
for the most part, into one of two 
categories: the middle aged to old- 
er woman with leisure time who 
wishes to use it constructively, and 
the business workers who expect to 
apply what they will learn within 
their work as well as their home situ- 
ation. 


Music. Students for this area may 
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be enrolled in other music schools 
but want to join performing groups 
at the New School or else they may 
be housewives or young adults who 
want basic study in music or who 
are interested in finding out what 
“the long hair kind of music” is all 
about. 


Literature, History, Politics, Re- 
ligion. Each of these remaining four 
areas attracts a wide variety, in all 
respects, of adults. However, the 
students have in common the one re- 
current theme expressed during their 
counseling interviews: that of feeling 
that they have “missed out on basic 
knowledge” which is essential to their 
feeling “comfortable” and “up to 
date” in their current life activities. 


Brief Psychological Counseling 


Thirty-four per cent of the adults 
who sought out the counselor need- 
ed the kinds of help included under 
this broad label. More specifically, a 
few students «id applicants referred 
themselves for a number of psycho- 
logical counseling sessions with the 
primary objective of exploring the 
nature of the problem or problems 
bothering them. In some of these 
cases, counseling involved prepara- 
tion for and referral to community 
psychiatric or psychological resources. 

Others were noticeably emotion- 
ally upset when they appeared in the 
Counselor’s office and required psy- 
chological first aid either in place 
of, or preliminary to, discussion of 
educational problems. Some of these 
counselees, also, required help in 
finding the appropriate community 
resource. 

Still others needed one session of 
psychological counseling followed by 


referral to other divisions within the 
New School. For the most part, they 
were directed to the credit programs 
after they had been helped to de- 
fine their questions, both personal 
and educational. 


A sizeable number turned to the 
Counselor in order “to talk through” 
their needs and to have help in lo- 
cating the “right” community edu- 
cational, vocational, social, or reme- 
dial resource either in addition to, or 
in place of, study at the New School. 


Psychological Evaluation 


Twelve per cent of the individuals 
seen by the Counselor presented quite 
different problems. Instead of being 
self-referred, they were directed to 
the Counselor by New School or by 
community personnel. In some cases, 
their School counseling interviews 
were followed by referral to still 
different community resources. 


Included among these counselees 
were students currently taking 
courses, who were referred by New 
School administrators or teachers for 
evaluation and for counseling pre- 
paratory to their being referred to 
community psychotherapeutic facili- 
ities, patients in mental hospitals cur- 
rently on “visiting out privileges” 
who were referred to the Counselor 
by their hospital personnel for eval- 
uation and help in relation to edu- 
cational guidance or placement, and 
physically handicapped individuals 
who were referred by their relatives 
or by rehabilitation agency person- 
nel for evaluation, counseling, and 
special educational handling. 


D. Follow-up and Coordination. 


Activities in this area were carried 
on both within the School and with 
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community educational, vocational, 
social, remedial, and mental health re- 
sources. They were of necessity as 
different, as superficial or involved, 
as brief or as time consuming as were 
the problems inherent in the individ- 
uals and in the situations. 


6. Is there really a need for a coun- 
seling program in a school of adult 
education? Certainly the requests of 
students, teachers, administrators, and 
office personnel for 730 counseling 
sessions within one year can be in- 
terpreted as evidence of need for such 
a program within the New School.’ 
Just as certainly, the following ob- 
servations drawn from the interview 
materials on these individuals imply 
an affirmative answer to the question 
of need. 


New School Students 


Representing a cross section of 
metropolitan population, the  stu- 
dents of the New School as a group 
are socially responsible, consciously 
restless, intellectually curious, and 
emotionally searching adults. The 
individual student may demonstrate 
any or all of these qualities. Their 
needs, inclinations, desires are as va- 
ried as are their ages, backgrounds, 
occupations, and life achievements. 


In some cases it is a matter of coun- 
selor help in constructively under- 
standing and solving their problems, 
in others, the counselor may be 
mainly a more reliable first contact 
with the school than the unaided 
reading of the catalogue. In any 
event, establishing a favorable first 
contact with the Institution through 
the counseling service is of primary 
importance because through it stu- 
dents are enabled with minimum 


friction to move into and to benefit 
from broad educational and experi- 
ence opportunities. The initial mo- 
tive then is often important only 
initially. 

In the adult—it has been our experi- 
ence—motives can change easily and 
vitally under the moving impact of 
knowledge. Although the original mo- 
tive may have been to find relief from 
the confining surroundings of every- 
day life, students often remain with 
the New School, and later may leave 
it, because they discover new horizons 
and a new orientation toward life and 
work, 


Conclusions 


Summing up, these adults, for the 
most part, have in common motivation 
to change, desire to know more about 
their assets and limitations, willingness 
to consider alternatives, intelligence to 
evaluate, and a deep belief in the value 
of shared experience. 


Whether the characteristics and 
counseling needs of the students in 
the New School are representative 
as to prevalence, kinds, and emphases 
of those found in other centers of 
adult education, however, can be de- 
termined only by the communication 
of similar studies undertaken by those 
institutions. 

In anticipation of such studies and 
by way of re-emphasis, although the 
assumptions, objectives and broad 
areas of counseling practice involved 
in the New School study may not be 
too dissimilar from those which char- 
acterize current counseling programs 
in other kinds of educational centers, 
the difficulty encountered in differ- 
entiating among types of counseling 
and the special training-experience re- 
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quirements for the counselor may be 
somewhat unusual. 

To elaborate, it became increasingly 
clear during the course of this one- 
year study that a counseling program 
consistent with the broad counselor 
purpose of acceptance and service 
which operated in relation to New 
School noncredit, adult students was 
one in which it was far more difficult 
to draw definite lines between educa- 
tional, social, situational, and psycho- 
logical kinds of counseling than is 
generally the case with the counseling 
needs presented by straight credit stu- 
dents. Because of their adult years, 
their prior specialization, and their 
noncredit status, the questions, desires, 
and problems of the New School stu- 
dents are generated by and relate to 
their functioning in most or all spheres 
of their life activities. Counseling prac- 
tices, therefore, cannot be as clearly 
and definitely defined in reference to 
specific types of problems as may be 
possible in other kinds of institutions. 
Instead, the counseling approach must 
of necessity consider the total indi- 
vidual in the sum of his total settings. 


It became equally clear that the 
counselor of adult, noncredit students, 
as contrasted with the worker for 
younger, credit students, must be 
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more highly specialized and broadly 
trained in order to help such a wide 
variety of working adults to think 
througl. and to evaluate their desires, 
their needs and responsibilities as well 
as to find the appropriate within- 
school or community resource with- 
out concurrently shutting them off 
from new and enriching experiences 
or intensifying their personal insecu- 
rities. 

To conclude, adult education is be- 
lieved to be moving into a new era. 
Confronted by the challenges inherent 
in a rapidly changing society, it may 
become in the future the vital ingre- 
dient within that society as well as 
the integrating interpreter of both the 
change and the society. But to do so, 
it must plan now for not only intelli- 
gent multiplication and wise expansion 
of intellectual opportunities, but also 
for counseling services cognizant of 
the future students’ probable new di- 
lemma, that of an increasing life abun- 
dance without corresponding inner 
security. 

The New School for Social Re- 
search, in anticipation of the latter 
need, herein reports its beginning ef- 
forts in the development of a counsel- 
ing program in this school of adult 
education, 


*The New School for a number of years prior to the development of the currently described 
full-time counseling program had had the services of a part-time adviser for noncredit 


It is interesting to note that approximately 65 per cent of the students’ first counseling ses- 
sions fell into the 20-30 minute range as contrasted with their teachers’ first office conferences 
which took 40 minutes to an hour. Second interviews with students, however, tended to take 
longer than their first, whereas the teachers’ second interviews were less lengthy, for the 
most part, than had been their first contacts with the counselor. 
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THE MEANING OF 
UNIVERSITY LEVEL 


By Morton Gordon 
Head, Liberal Arts Extension, University of California, Berkeley 


[; is probable that more heat and 
less light has been generated in 
adult education circles about the 
meaning of university level than about 
any other question. It is also very 
likely that concern about the role of 
the university in adult education will 
increase in the immediate future. 

In the next decades, there will be 
more competition than ever, not for 
students; there will be many thou- 
sands of adults that need and want 
continuing education, but for faculty 
and for funds. In all institutions of 
higher learning, those supported by 
states, municipalities and private do- 
nors, the rising costs of education 
will increase pressures to eliminate 
“frills” and to utilize all too scarce 
faculty resources for significant edu- 
cational purposes. 

In these circumstances, few uni- 
versity adult education programs of 
questionable educational value will 
survive. Appropriateness, legitimacy 
and level will become increasingly 
important, and the more traditional- 
ist point of view of the role of the 
university will prevail. 

My purpose in this paper is to con- 
tribute to the debate about the mean- 
ing of university level and about the 
proper role of the university in adult 
education. I shall adopt the tradition- 
alist point of view and urge it upon 
those who believe the opposite. I 
shall do so for the reason that that 


‘educators want to keep the university 


view makes he “university” sense 
and is therefore defensible. 
Traditionalists are those who sigh 
great sighs when they receive news 
about the success of programs and 
courses for church ushers, for pant- 
ing aspirants for the Cordon Bleu, 
for budding Astaires, for types who 
find it is fun to make decisions, for 
male and female discussants of the 
permissible political persuasions, and 
for other part-time involvees, includ- 
ing those who organize the commu- 
nity for worthwhile causes. The 
opposite wing, variously called Dew- 
eyites, “galloping community devel- 
opers,” or educationists, focus so 
completely upon “meeting commu- 
nity needs” that they seem sometimes 
to be surprised to discover that some 


reasonably pure, not a maiden to be 
sure, but not a fallen woman either. 

Traditionalists often have been loud 
and occasionally abusive about what 
they opposed, but rarely clear about 
what they supported. If New Cale- 
donia University’s Division of Adult 
Education were to announce a course 
called “Achieving Success Through 
Consistent Failure,” there would be 
derisive cries from traditionalists. But 
if pressed to defend their judgment 
by reference to criteria, most of them 
would retreat behind a smokescreen 
of clichés. 

I submit that the course in ques- 
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tion is indefensible, and I offer four 
criteria to support my judgment. 
Taken together, the criteria are a 
standard, an ideal toward which uni- 
versity adult education should move. 
They should be applied flexibly be- 
cause adult education is a dynamic 
enterprise that should be and is re- 
sponsive to community needs. The 
criteria, in other words, do not con- 
stitute a strait jacket, but they are 
not a sieve either. 

The first criterion refers to the 
traditional role of scholarship in 
undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion. Robert Hutchins has said that 
a university is a community of schol- 
ars. I do not imply a given purpose 
and content immutable for all time, 
but I insist that some programs do 
not belong in the university because 
they are foreign to the scholars’ call- 
ing. The scholar’s domain includes 
teaching and research—but not cut- 
rate psychotherapy, entertain- 
ment, nor participation in programs 
organized for the primary purpose of 
reducing fixed overhead costs by 
keeping campus buildings, including 
motels, occupied, nor the provision 
of respectable surroundings within 
which city dwellers can make com- 
mon cause against loneliness. 

This criterion is not as difficult to 
apply as first glance might indicate. 
All who work in a university setting 
have some idea about what a scholar 
is and about what the province of 
scholarship includes and excludes. I 
do not mean to restrict adult educa- 
tion to the narrow circumscriptions 
of the ivory tower; but reference to 
the terms I am suggesting will rule 
out some programs on the grounds 
that no definition of scholarship can 
justify university sponsorship. The 


university imprimatur on a program 
should be prima facie evidence that 
the program is different in quality 
from those offered by other institu- 
tions; and respect for the uses of 
scholarship is one kind of such evi- 
dence. 


Community Service 

The second criterion refers to serv- 
ice to the community. Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary has 20 defini- 
tions for service, including the nau- 
tical, the commercial, the military, 
the religious, and the historical (“the 
attentions and devotions of a gallant 
to his mistress”). Among the defini- 
tions most pertinent to this discussion 
are the following: “The occupation 
or status of a servant; as placed out 
at service. Performance of labor for 
the benefit of another, or at another’s 
command. Duty done or required; 
office.” 

Ample evidence exists to substanti- 
ate the view that the adult education 
divisions of some institutions follow 
Webster all too closely. They are 
chore boys and servants to the com- 
munity, or to some parts of it. They 
perform labor for the benefit of the 
community at the command of some 
of its more influential leaders. They 
do their duty. Perhaps some of them 
are gallants wooing the chaste and 
unwilling mistress, community. 

In these institutions, it is a rare 
phenomenon when service to the 
community is justified in terms of the 
university’s educational role. The rea- 
sons are related more often to the 
next request for a bond issue, or to 
a coming fund raising campaign. 
Even when there is an educational 
aspect to a particular community 
project, why the university rather 
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than some other institution should be 
involved is not clear. 

Instead of performing as servant 
or gallant, the university should con- 
fine its activities to those for which 
it has unique resources. If there is 
some question about the appropriate- 
ness of the task, and another institu- 
tion, elementary or high school, 
YMCA, PTA, or any other’ of the 
bewildering myriad of voluntary or- 
ganizations can do the job, or a 
reasonable approximation of it, the 
university should not do it. Even, 
however, if no one else is available, 
the task does not thereby automati- 
cally become the university’s. 

The university has neither the obli- 
gation nor the right to fritter away 
its energy on peripheral matters that 
distract it from an educational mis- 
sion for which it alone is qualified. 
The university is a community of 
scholars. It is the repository and dis- 
seminator of the knowledge ! of the 
ages. In most areas, it is likely to be 
the only place where that kind of 
knowledge and the skill to teach it 
to others are found. It is precisely 
that that makes the university unique, 
and it is only by tapping those re- 
sources in some significant way that 
the university is justified in provid- 
ing service to the community. 

The third criterion deals with 
heavy participation in university 
adult education programs by faculty 
or other personnel with equivalent 
subject matter expertise. A depart- 
ment chairman at one of America’s 
greatest universities told me that he 
would like to judge all noncampus 
instructors recommended for adult 
education teaching according to one 
criterion—“Would I be willing to 
have him in my department?” I re- 


minded him that strict application 
probably would rule out half the 
department at Harvard, a larger pro- 
portion of his colleagues in most 
other institutions, and even a number 
of his own tenure professors. The 
chairman’s remark indicated some 
small lack of understanding of the 
nature of the adult education enter- 
prise; but he was completely justified 
in his implied insistence on subject 
matter competence. 

Attitudes of administrators of uni- 
versity adult education programs to- 
ward their campus faculty run the 
gamut from abject humility to over- 
weening arrogance. Some regard the 
faculty as the last court of appeal, 
even on activities outside of their 
interest or experience, ¢.g., the devel- 
opment of programs designed “spe- 
cially for adults.” Others patronize 
them as learned innocents who “never 
met a payroll.” 

In those institutions where faculty 
influence is strong relative to the 
adult educator’s, the adult education 
program is likely to be a replica of 
the campus program. If the adult edu- 
cator’s position is strong, and it some- 
times is if he returns a substantial 
yearly profit to the university treas- 
ury, or if his budgetary requirements 
and more are met from state or mu- 
nicipal funds, the program tends to 
move away from replication. 

In the former instance, no problem 
of level will arise. Of course, I refer 
here to level of presentation, not to 
level of learning (I have doubts con- 
cerning the learning that takes place 
when evening college or extension 
students undergo a course of study 
designed for teen-agers). The faculty 
will be doing the same job it does 
on campus; and that program offered 
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later in the day can be at the same 
level. 


Problems of Level 


However, when the program moves 
away from replication, a search for 
new content, method and format en- 
sues; and problems of level begin to 
develop. The level of presentation is 
established by the teacher. Because 
of his own experience as undergradu- 
ate and graduate student and his gen- 
eral familiarity with the university 
setting, he is likely to be aware of 
the kind and level of knowledge ap- 
propriate to a university. He alone is 
expert on the subject. He sets the 
pace. He is primarily responsible for 
the quality and tone of discourse. Of 
course he should be sensitive to the 
students’ response. If they are lagging, 
he may decide upon a breathing spell. 
If he thinks the class can advance 
more quickly, he pushes on. 

As programs diverge from the cam- 
pus image, the faculty tends to be 
less intimately involved in the edu- 
cational process and the administrator 
more so. One hears less about content 
and more about method, less about 
teaching subject matter and more 
about teaching students, less about 
knowledge and more about needs. 
The teacher sometimes becomes a 
“leader” or a “resource person.” His 
influence upon the class diminishes. 
In some classes, he appears only occa- 
sionally; in others, not at all. 

My view is that a program attains 
university level only when subject 
matter experts are directly and heav- 
ily involved as program planners and 
teachers. No discussion, audio visual 
device, entertainment, provision of a 
“nonthreatening learning situation” in 
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a student’s home or elsewhere, or 
all of them together, can replace a 
teacher who knows more about the 
subject than the students. Some fac- 
ulty are very poor teachers indeed; 
but most of them can do considerably 
more for the students’ knowledge, 
understanding and insight—and at the 
university level—-than the students 
alone could do by individual or col- 
lective effort. 

The adult education division may 
choose to replicate the campus pro- 
gram or not; but if it intends to offer 
a university level program, it has no 
choice about the role of the subject 
matter expert. 


Active Student Participation 

The last criterion deals with the 
student. His participation should be 
active. He should do some work in 
and out of the classroom. It is obvious 
that even if the posture of scholar- 
ship is maintained, the university’s 
unique role emphasized, and the level 
of presentation kept consistently high, 
the program can still fail to meas- 
ure up if the students are mere by- 
standers. 

In credit classes, this is less of a 
problem. The procedural safeguards 
and the system of rewards and pun- 
ishments built into the credit frame- 
work: admission standards, prerequi- 
sites, the requirement of term papers, 
examinations, grades—all tend to in- 
sure that the student will be actively 
engaged in learning. In most instances, 
the grading system alone is the spur. 
Then too, every institution has 
ground rules which define how much 
work a student may be reasonably 
asked to do per credit hour. To be 
sure, there are skirmishes, and some- 
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times sharp-eyed bargaining takes 
place between student and teacher 
or class and teacher; but on the whole, 
the rules are known and obeyed. 


In noncredit classes, however, the 
student is not as likely to be diligent. 
Ground rules rarely exist, and when 
they do, they tend to be ill defined 
and unenforceable. The student may 
refuse to do whatever work is de- 
manded of him, and he cannot be 
punished for dereliction. He may 
even go home and never return. 


Clearly, there is a dilemma. If the 
student contributes little to the edu- 
cational process, the program cannot 
be said to be at the university level. 
A university is a community of 
scholars in which work of the mind 
goes on, and when students partici- 
pate in the community, they should 
do some of the work. On the other 
hand, persistent pressure may result 
in no program at all at any level. 


My answer is to cultivate the arts 
of persuasion and to work with those 
students and classes that can be 
brought to see the value of full par- 
ticipation. I would also move toward 
elimination of programs in which a 
high level of student performance 
cannot be achieved. 


Motivating Students 

I leave to administrators and fac- 
ulty to develop the specific means 
of motivating students in noncredit 
classes. The difficulties are not in- 
surmountable. In the noncredit Basic 
Program of Liberal Education for 
Adults at the University of Chicago, 
students do a staggering amount of 
reading; and the quality and volume 
of reading, study, and report writing 


done by students of some noncredit 
programs for business executives is 
most impressive. 

Perhaps one could suggest to the 
adult—in credit as well as in non- 
credit classes, that the educational 
coddling and spoonfeeding he has be- 
come accustomed to in elementary 
school, high school, undergraduate 
college, and even in some graduate 
schools, ends when he enrolls in an 
adult education program. He is, after 
all, a responsible member of society. 

I think that adults will respond to 
this kind of argument with better 
performance. I also urge that it be 
made clear to students that they are 
expected to do scholarly work. Too 
often, students do not work harder 
simply because it is not expected of 
them. In any case, however, if they 
do not respond and remain passive 
recipients of what the teacher offers, 
the program will not be at the uni- 
versity level. 

Taken together, the four criteria 
constitute a defensible educational 
position. In the coming years, uni- 
versity adult education will be called 
upon increasingly to justify its activi- 
ties in educational terms. “Service” 
orientations will be questioned, and 
educational orientations will be 
viewed as appropriate only to the 
extent that they are expressed in pro- 
grams at the university level. Schol- 
arly posture, utilization of the unique 
resources of the university, participa- 
tion by subject matter experts, and 
increased contribution by students 
attest to the level of university 
adult education programs. Anything 
less cannot be justified in educa- 
tional terms and is unworthy of the 
university. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
ADULT PART-TIME STUDENTS 


By Charles E. Chapman 


Dean of Student Personnel, Contra Costa Junior College District, 
Concord, California 


DULT education is centuries old, 
but at no time has it affected the 
lives of so many adults as it does in 
the United States today, and probably 
in no other country has the growth 
of adult education been so dramatic. 
An example of the interest that 
adults have in continuing their edu- 
cation may be seen in California 
where the number of adult part-time 
students in the public high schools 
and junior colleges increased from 
226,280 to 417,433 during the period 
1947-57. Another example of adult 
interest in California may be seen 
at the junior college level where, in 
the fall of 1957, adult part-time stu- 
dents outnumbered full-time day 
junior college students almost two to 
one.? 

One estimate placed over 49,000,000 
adults in the numerous types of for- 
mal and informal adult education pro- 
grams in the United States in 1955.° 
Included in this total were the many 
kinds of nonclassroom educational 
programs conducted in the informal 
settings of churches, clubs, union 
halls, community centers, places of 
work, health and welfare agencies, 
and educational radio and television 
programs. More formal instruction is 
the interest of many adult part-time 
students. This is evidenced by the 
8,000,000 adults in the United States 
who last year enrolled in and attended 


a series of adult education classes 
which met three or more times.* 

This interest in and participation 
by adults is consistent with the need 
for adult education as interpreted by 
many observers of present-day cul- 
ture. The Harvard University Com- 
mittee on General Education stated 
that “as the proportion of adults to 
youth steadily increases, adult educa- 
tion becomes a more important key to 
the health of the body politic. Adults, 
not young people, set the tone of a 
community.”® 

Also, the President’s Committee on 
Higher Education in 1947 expressed 
a similar belief when it reported that: 
“An expanded program of adult edu- 
cation .. . is a vital and an immediate 
need because the crucial decisions of 
our time may have to be made in the 
near future. Education for action that 
has to be taken, of attitudes that are 
to be effective, in the next few years 
must be mainly adult education.”* 

Ten years later the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School recognized both the need 
for and the complexities of adult edu- 
cation and recommended that: “As a 
very important next step in this field, 
the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare, organize and call a 
working conference for the purpose 
of considering and proposing how 
best we go about solving the prob- 
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lems of adult education. Such a con- 
ference should include representatives 
of business and industry, labor, agri- 
culture, and consumer groups, and of 
Federal, State, and local agencies, 
national organizations and institutions 
having major interests in the field of 
adult education.”* 

This committee also expressed the 
concern that: “As the pressures on 
educational resources increase 
adult education programs will be sub- 
stantially affected. The Committee 
fears that unless its potentials are still 
more widely understood and ac- 
cepted, its future more carefully 
planned, its aims more clearly defined, 
its programs better organized, and 
new approaches found for doing its 
job better, competition for scarce re- 
sources may deter adult education 
from the full realization of its poten- 
tial.’’* 

The study reported here was de- 
signed to add to the kind of informa- 
tion needed to (1) facilitate develop- 
ment of the latent potential of adult 
education and (2) help to ameliorate 
the problems that are of concern to 
the committees quoted above. 


Purpose of the Study 

Principal purposes of the study 
were threefold: 

1. To learn the general character- 
istics of a sample of adult part-time 
student. 

2. To ascertain why they returned 
to school as part-time students. 

3. To determine the scholastic 
aptitude of adults who participate as 
part-time students in the high schools 
and junior colleges of Contra Costa 
County, California. 

Answers were sought to the fol- 
lowing specific questions which are 


frequently asked about adult students: 

1. From what principal sources do 
adult part-time students first learn 
about the adult education services of 
the schools they attend? 

2. What is the age range of the 
group? Age clusters? 

3. What is the sex ratio of the 
group? 

4. What is the marital status of the 
group? 

5. What is the educational attain- 
ment of the group? 

6. What are their 
goals? 

7. What occupational classifica- 
tions are represented in the group? 

8. What are their occupational 
goals? 

9. What is the annual family in- 
come of the group? 

10. How do these individuals com- 
pare with the total adult population 
of the county? 

11. What differences are there 
among subgroups with respect to age 
distribution, sex ratio, marital status, 
educational attainment, educational 
goals, occupation, occupational goals, 
family income, and scholastic apti- 
tude? 

12. What characteristics are com- 
mon to all subgroups? 

13. Who are the adults in the 
county who do not participate in 
adult education programs? 

14. Are there specific “types” of 
adult part-time students? 

15. What is the scholastic aptitude 
of adult part-time students? How do 
they compare with high school sen- 
ior and college freshmen? 


educational 


Delimitation of the Study 


The study was restricted to the 
6,610 adult part-time students who 
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were in attendance at classes con- 
ducted by the six high schools, the 
two junior colleges, and the Extension 
Divisions of the University of Cali- 
fornia and San Francisco State Col- 
lege, located in Contra Costa County, 
in October, 1957. These schools ad- 
minister the adult education programs 
offered by the public schools of the 
county. Tables 1 and 2 show the dis- 
tribution of reporting students by 
level and individual schools. 


Definition of Terms 


Adult Part-Time Student. As used 
in this study, an adult part-time stu- 


dent is one who considers going to 
school a part-time endeavor. 

Subgroup. For convenience and 
clarity in referring to groups of stu- 
dents who were in attendance at the 
different types of schools (high 
school, junior college, and senior col- 
lege extension division), each is con- 
sidered a subgroup. 

Types of Students. “Type” as used 
in the study is a cluster of individuals 
who may be identified as possessing 
a number of personal characteristics 
that set them off distinctly from other 
individuals or groups of individuals 
as to their status as part time students. 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTING STUDENTS BY LEVEL, 
IN NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES 


Subgroup 


Number Per Cent 


All High Schools 
Both Junior Colle 
Both Extension Divisions 


52.9 
38.3 
8.8 


100.0 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTING STUDENTS, IN NUMBERS AND 
PERCENTAGES 


School 


Number Per Cent 


Acalanes High School Adult Center 
Alhambra Evening High School 
Antioch Evening High School 
Mt. Diablo Evening High School 
Pittsburg Evening High School 
Richmond Evening High School 
East Contra Costa Junior College 
Program for Part-Time Students 
West Contra Costa Junior College 
Program for Part-Time Students 
San Francisco State College 
Extension Division 
University of California 
Extension Division 


14.4 
1.7 
5.4 
75 
2.3 

21.6 


25.1 


13.2 


5.4 


3.4 


3,499 

358 
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Data for the study were secured 
through use of interviews with a 
representative sample of students, an 
open-end question used in the pre- 
liminary stages of the study, a ques- 
tionnaire completed by 6,610 students, 
and a scholastic aptitude test® which 
was given to a 12 per cent random 
sample of those in attendance at the 
high schools and junior colleges. 

Many of the important decisions in 
the areas of curriculum development 
and student personnel services in the 
public schools in the United States are 
made on the basis of student differ- 
ences. Educators have long recog- 
nized that scholastic interests, apti- 
tudes, and needs of students differ so 
widely that discriminating attention 
must be given to their identifying 
characteristics when planning a cur- 
riculum and other student services. 
These are most meaningful when com- 
parisons are made between individuals 
possessing different traits. 


Diversified Needs 


The adult administrator is in the 
unique position of providing for ma- 
ture students (for the most part) who 
enroll in classes voluntarily; whose 
needs are greatly diversified, largely 
because of economic factors, educa- 
tional background, and native ability. 
The adult educator accepts the prem- 
ise that learning is a lifelong process. 
Those who enroll in adult education 
programs will be those who are ex- 
emplifying this theory. 

The method of comparison is espe- 
cially important to the adult admin- 
istrator since he can thereby deter- 
mine the distinguishing and significant 
characteristics of the adult students 
and the adult nonstudents of a com- 
munity, He will then be able to study 


the educational needs and interests of 
adults attending different types of 
adult education programs, and in light 
of the collected data will be able to 
plan, establish, and maintain the kinds 
of adult education programs which 
will offer the largest benefits to the 
adults in his community. 


Population Comparisons 

Numerous comparisons were made 
involving students of the study popu- 
lation. They were first compared with 
the total adult population of the 
county, and the following results 
were obtained. 

1. On the basis of objective cri- 
teria of education, income, source of 
income, and occupational classifica- 
tion, it was determined that mem- 
bers of the study population as a 
group were in a better socio-eco- 
nomic position than the average 
adult of the county. Their educa- 
tional level was considerably higher, 
their income was larger by hun- 
dreds of dollars each year, and their 
occupational classifications were more 
prestigious. 

The presence of so few adults from 
the lower social classes in the adult 
education programs of Contra Costa 
County raised a number of important 
questions for those interested in or 
responsible for adult education pro- 
grams. The fundamental question 
was, “In view of the increasing com- 
plexity of our world, is education 
a lifelong interest and need of all 
persons, irrespective of social status?” 

If the answer is in the affirmative, 
two additional questions must be an- 
swered: (1) Whose responsibility’ is 
it to ascertain the educational inter- 
ests and needs of this group of adults 
and to establish the kinds of educa- 
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tional opportunities that will fulfill 


their needs? (2) What or who is to 
furnish the impetus needed to initiate 
the kind of inquiry and coordination 
necessary to establish such programs? 
These questions present a challenge 
to adult educators to find means of 
reaching this group. 


Age Distribution : 

2. Differences in the age distribu- 
tion of adult students and nonstu- 
dents identify other groups of adults 
not currently represented proportion- 
ately among the adult student bodies 
of the county. One is the age cate- 
gory “over 60” which constitutes 
seven per cent of the adult popula- 
tion of the county but which com- 
prises only 1.7 per cent of the study 
population. 

The study revealed that there are 
many “oldsters” who might profit- 
ably enjoy the benefits of the adult 
education programs. Our population 
is getting larger, is retiring younger, 
and is enjoying a longer life span. 
The life span of Americans has in- 
creased 20 years during the past 50 
years; and while the general popula- 
tion has doubled, persons between the 
ages of 45 and 64 have tripled in 
number, and those 65 and over have 
quadrupled. 

Although participation in adult 
education appears to decrease with 
age, much of this decline in partici- 
pation may be due to factors other 
than physiological age, such as edu- 
cation and lessening of occupational 
interest. What can be offered in adult 
education programs that will attract 
and be beneficial to this group of 
citizens? 

At the other end of the adult age 
range is the recent high school gradu- 


ate who either did not go to college 
or who dropped out before gradu- 
ating. He, like the oldster, is not pro- 
portionately represented among the 
adult part-time students of the 
county. What are the educational 
needs of individuals in this age group? 
In harmony with the concept that 
education broadens an individual’s in- 
tellectual horizons and offers wider 
economic opportunities, it seems that 
a special effort should be made to 
apprise the more able among them 
of the importance of continuing their 
training through the adult education 
programs. 

Does the distribution of adult stu- 
dents according to social class and 
age in Contra Costa County, as de- 
scribed, typify the public adult edu- 
cation programs in other counties of 
California and other states of the 
Union, or are means being employed 
elsewhere whereby there is a broader 
representation of the adult citizenry? 

3. Differences in the marital status 
of adult students and nonstudents 
were inconsequential; there were very 
few percentage point differences be- 
tween the two in respect to the num- 
ber who were married, single, or di- 
vorced. 

4. Adult males in the county out- 
numbered females approximately one 
and one-tenth to one, but women 
students outnumbered men students 
almost one and one-half to one. 

Is this ratio desirable? Is there a 
relationship between this ratio and 
the absence of a proportional num- 
ber of adults from the lower class 
population? 


Population Migration 


5. Our population is more mobile 
now than ever before. Social change 
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and ease of transportation are caus- 
ing great migrations of people from 
rural to urban areas, from county to 
county, from state to state, and from 
region to region. Twenty per cent 
of our population shifts residence 
over a year’s time. This mobility has 
been very much in evidence in Con- 
tra Costa County, which was among 
the top ten California counties in 
population growth during the past 
eight years. 

Almost 70 per cent of the study 
population have lived in Contra Costa 
County five years or longer. Are the 
newly arrived residents of a com- 
munity proportionately represented 
among the adult part-time student 
bodies of the area? Do these adults 
have special needs? How best can 
new residents be communicated with? 


An examination of the educational 
interests and socio-economic charac- 
teristics of members of the study 
population showed that there were 
noticeable differences between adults 
attending school at the different lev- 
els. Important among these were the 
following: 

1. Adults attending the junior col- 
leges were considerably younger 
than those in either the high schools 
or extension divisions. (See Table 3) 

2. More than two in three in the 
high schools and extension divisions 
were female, in contrast to less than 
one in three in junior colleges. (See 
Table 4) 

3. Adults attending the extension 
divisions had the highest educational 
achievement, More than 80 per cent 
had a bachelor’s degree or more as 


TABLE 3 
CONTRASTING AGE CLUSTERS OF SUBGROUPS 


High Schools Junior Colleges Extension Divisions 
Age er Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
TABLE 4 
SEX DISTRIBUTION OF STUDY POPULATION 
Population High Schools Junior Colleges Extension Divisions 
N = 6,610 N = 3,499 : N = 2,533 N = 578 
Sex Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Female... 57.1 724 32.9 70.8 
416 25.9 66.5 27.7 
No Response . 1.3 18 6 1.5 
TABLE 5 


CONTRASTING EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF SUBGROUPS 


Schools 


Junior Colleges Extension Divisions 


Educational Attainment er Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Less than high school graduation .. 29.1 11.3 6 
-~ school graduation ........... 30.6 35.3 16 
College graduation ............... 14.5 10.7 81.6 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SUBGROUPS ASPIRING 
TO ACADEMIC DEGREES 


High Schools 
er Cent 


Degree Aspirations 


Extension Divisions 


Junior Colleges 
Per Cent Per Cent 


Associate in Arts Degree 1.7 
Bachelor’s Degree 2.7 
Master’s Degree 2nd beyond 1.6 


21.0 4 
A8.1 11.1 
7.0 24.7 


6.0 


46.1 36.2 


TABLE 7 


COMPARATIVE TEST SCORES OF NATIONAL NORM GROUP, 
ADULT PART-TIME STUDENTS, AND FULL-TIME 
DAY JUNIOR COLLEGE FRESHMAN STUDENTS 


Group 


N Mean SD 


. National Norm Sample 
Non-college going 
College going 

. Adult Part-time Students 
All high schools 
Both junior colleges 

. Full-time Day Junior College 
Freshman Students at East 
Contra Costa Junior College 


6,599 9.04 4.67 
4,563 7.75 4.12 
2,036 11.69 4.59 
716 11.12 4.47 
370 9.86 4.65 
346 12.50 4.25 


338 11.80 4.33 


against approximately 12 per cent for 
the high schools and junior colleges. 
(See Table 5) 

4. Fewer than 16 per cent of the 
adults attending the high schools ex- 
pressed interest in earning academic 
credit; whereas approximately 75 per 
cent of those attending the junior 
colleges and extension divisions were 
enrolled for academic credit. Forty- 
six per cent of the former and 36 
per cent of the latter were aspiring 
to the associate in arts degree or 
above, as opposed to 7 per cent in 
the high schools. (See Table 6) 

5. The scholastic aptitude test 
given by the writer (to a 12 per cent 
random sample of those adults at- 
tending three of the high schools and 
the two junior colleges) indicated 
that the scholastic aptitude of these 


adults was superior to that of the 
national norm group’? of more than 
6,000 randomly selected high school 
seniors and equal to that of a sam- 
ple of 338 junior college freshman 
students. (See Table 7) 

6. Almost all (85 per cent) of 
those attending the extension divisions 
were employed as professionals in 
contrast to 9.5 per cent and 19.6 per 
cent respectively for the high schools 
and junior colleges. 

Different from the above distribu- 
tion was the large proportion (51 
per cent) in the high schools who 
were homemakers as against 14.2 per 
cent and 5 per cent respectively for 
the junior colleges and extension di- 
visions, 

The largest single occupational 
group in the junior colleges was that 
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TABLE 8 


CLUSTERS OF OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFICATIONS OF SUBGROUPS 


High Schools 


Junior Colleges Extension Divisions 


Occupational Classification Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Craftsman, foreman, and 

similar type worker ............ 10.5 25.6 3 
Professional and technical worker . 9.5 19.6 85.0* 


*This large percentage is explained by the fact that 90.0% of the adults attending extension 
division classes in the county were enrolled in professional education courses. 


of craftsman-foreman, which repre- 
sented 26 per cent of the total as 
opposed to 10.5 per cent and .3 per 
cent respectively for the high schools 
and extension divisions. (See Table 8) 

Table 9 shows the high occupa- 
tional aspirations of members of the 
study population and Table 10 shows 
the occupational mobility of the em- 
ployed males of the study. 


Why Adults Return to School 


Data used in this study to learn 
why adults return to school as part- 
time students were collected from in- 
terviews, an open-end question, and 
a check list. Major findings in this 
area of the study are summarized be- 
low. 

Although 80 per cent of the sta- 
dents gave multiple reasons for re- 
turning to school, an equal propor- 
tion said there was a single most 
important reason. These single rea- 
sons clustered around five major 
families of reasons which the writer 
converted to five broad categories 
of reasons which identified students 
as to their primary reason for return- 
ing to school. 

These categories centered around 
areas of learning described as follows: 

1. Persons interested in leisure time 
skills. (14 per cent) These were the 
individuals whose primary educa- 


tional interests lay in the area of rec- 
reational activities, Specific interest 
was expressed in arts and crafts, knit- 
ting, a manual skill such as wood- 
working; and group activities like 
folk dancing and square dancing. 

2. Persons interested in “social 
skills.” (7 per cent) The interests of 
these lay in the area of interpersonal 
relationships. These persons feel a 
need to learn additional personal so- 
cial skills such as dancing, singing, 
speaking; a desire “to improve my 
personality”; “to be with friends”, 
“to make new friends’; or to “be- 
come a more effective family mem- 
ber.” 

3. Persons with “cultural-intellec- 
tual interests.” (14 per cent) These 
adults desire to “understand life bet- 
ter,” “to learn more about the fine 
arts such as music, art, and literature,” 
“to enjoy the mental and intellectual 
stimulation not found in the day-to- 
day experiences of life”; or a “de- 
sire to know more, to broaden my 
horizons.” 

4. Persons interested in “economic 
enhancement.” (33 per cent) These 
individuals have felt needs oriented 
toward material gain. Their reasons 
were “to improve my standard of 
living,” “to learn additional work 
skills,” “to make more money,” “to 
become more secure in my job,” “to 
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prepare for a type of job that is 
different from the one I am doing 
now,” or “to keep up with technical 
and scientific changes in my work.” 
5. Persons interested in “education- 
al advancement.” (14 per cent) These 
students expressed their interests in 
concrete educational terms. These 
adults feel a need “to obtain addi- 
tional formal education which I feel 
is necessary if one is to be successful 
in life” or continue school “to ful- 
fill an educational ambition I’ve had 
for a long time.” These students are 
interested to a much larger degree 
than were students in other cate- 
gories in formal educational goals in- 
volving diplomas and degrees. 


Dissatisfaction with Status 


Basic to adults attending school is 
a felt dissatisfaction with their cur- 
rent status in life. Dissatisfaction 
varied considerably. Many were un- 
der considerable compulsion to make 
major changes in their life’s position: 
aspiring to college degrees or major 
occupational changes, At the other 
extreme were individuals who en- 
rolled for a noncredit status in dis- 
cussion groups, arts and crafts classes, 
and avocational programs for relaxa- 
tion and _ intellectual stimulation. 
Others felt a need to acquire additional 
social skills that would help them in 
their relationships with other people. 

Although no single reason for re- 
turning to school was dominant 
among the total study population, 
33 per cent said their primary rea- 
son was economic betterment. When 
considered separately, 50 per cent of 
the employed males of the study gave 
economic betterment as their pri- 
mary reason for returning to school. 

Differences were present among 
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the subgroups. Important among 
these differences were: 

A. Over 63 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the extension divisions were 
motivated by economic reasons. 
Forty-five per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively of those in the junior 
colleges and high schools returned to 
school fer economic reasons. 

B. A desire to learn “leisure time 
skills” was the primary reason of 
one in four in the high schools but it 
was fewer than one in twenty in the 
junior colleges and extension di- 
visions. 

C. Ten per cent of the students in 
the high schools listed a desire to 
learn “social skills” as their primary 
reason for attending classes. Only 4 
per cent of those in the junior col- 
leges and none in the extension di- 
visions gave this as their primary rea- 
son. Adults whose interests lie in the 
area of cultural-intellectual pursuits 
were numerous in all subgroups. The 
largest proportion (17 per cent) were 
in the junior colleges, with approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the total of 
each of the other subgroups being 
motivated in this direction. 


Differences by Age, Sex 

Differences were also present 
among categories of students: 

A. Adults whose primary purpose 
in participating as part-time students 
was either “economic enhancement” 
or “educational advancement” were 
considerably younger than those in 
the other three categories. One-half 
of them were under 30 as opposed to 
one-quarter in each of the other cate- 
gories. 

B. Course offerings in the subject 
matter areas of social and leisure time 
skills appealed more to women than 
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to men; men, on the other hand, were 
motivated more by a desire for eco- 
nomic gain. Interest was proportion- 
ate between males and females in the 
area of general educational interest; 
however, there was considerable dif- 
ference between men and women 
when it came to formal degree pro- 
grams. Thirty-five per cent of the 
males of the study population aspired 
to an associate in arts degree or above 
in contrast to 15 per cent of the 
females. 

C. Education had a direct relation- 
ship to students’ educational mo- 
tives. Members of the study popula- 
tion who had less than a high school 
education were more interested pro- 
portionately in advancing their for- 
mal educational level than were those 
with more than a high school edu- 
cation. This was especially true of 
young married males. Students with 
a master’s degree and beyond were 
interested primarily in strengthening 
their economic position, learning so- 
cial or leisure time skills, or were in- 
terested in cultural-intellectual pur- 
suits, 


Motivation 


D. Motivation varied considerably 
among occupational groups. The 
overwhelming interest of homemak- 
ers was in the areas of leisure time 
and social skills, whereas craftsmen, 
foremen, and professionals were de- 
sirous of economic advancement. The 
interests of clerical workers, man- 
agers, and sales workers were equally 
distributed among the five categories. 
Less skilled workers, such as service 
workers, laborers, and operatives, had 
a greater proportionate interest in 
educational advancement than did the 
other occupational groups. 


E. Age seems to have a definite 
effect on the formal educational ob- 
jectives of adult male students. 
Through age category 26-30 years 
interest centered in formally struc- 
tured diploma and degree programs; 
abruptly thereafter interest switched 
to programs which were shorter in 
length and which were more directly 
related to a worker’s job. 


Conclusions 

The findings of this study support 
a number of major conclusions. Pre- 
sented in the order in which the data 
appear in the study, these conclusions 
are stated below. 

1. On the basis of social class, there 
is a disproportionate representation 
of adults in the public adult educa- 
tion programs of Contra Costa 
County. Programs studied were not 
appealing to members of the lower 
socio-economic classes to the same 
degree as they were to members of 
the middle and upper classes, Adult 
education in the county is a middle- 
class movement. 

2. There is also a disproportionate 
representation of adults with respect 
to age. Adults over the age of sixty 
years are not present to the degree 
that might be expected on the basis 
of their ratio in the community. 

3. Motivation of adults for par- 
ticipation as part-time students 
requires taking account of the 
organization and structure of the 
institutions under consideration. 
Course offerings of a school tend to 
draw students with distinguishing 
characteristics. For example, exten- 
sion divisions are attended by the 
better educated and __ professional 
groups. The junior colleges appear 
to draw the younger, less well-edu- 
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cated adults of the community who 
have high educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations. Occupationally, 
this group is comprised principally of 
craftsmen, foremen, clerks, and some 
professionals, Programs at the high 
schools appeal more to homemakers 
(whose educational interests lie in 
learning homemaking and social and 
leisure-time skills) and some clerks 
and craftsmen. 


No Single Institution 


4. The distinct -differences in the 
characteristics and expressed educa- 
tional interests of adults point up the 
fact that no single public institution 
or type of public institution can 
meet the educational needs of adults 
in our culture today. Because of their 
legal responsibilities and levels of in- 
struction, the high schools, junior 
colleges, and college and university 
extension divisions have distinct pub- 
lics they can serve most effectively. 
There was an inconsequential amount 
of overlapping of course offerings 
among the three subgroups. 

5. It is probably not possible to 
distinguish between the educational 
and economic motivation of adults; 
however, the expressed interest of 
and participation by adults in widely 
different courses require a curriculum 
diverse enough to meet the needs of 
those interested in diploma and de- 
gree programs as well as those who 
wish instruction in subject matter di- 
rectly related to economic gain. 

6. Because of differences among 
adults in age, sex, education, educa- 
tional goal, occupation, and occupa- 
tional objectives, generalizations can- 
not be made as to “who” the typical 
adult part-time student is. Rather, 
these students classified as “types” 


who could be identified as possessing 
common characteristics. In addition 
there were many adults of the study 
population whose identifying charac- 
teristics were so varied as to preclude 
typing. Data on a majority of the 
students participating in this study 
were conveniently arranged in four 
types: the homemaker, the semi-pro- 
fessional, the office worker, and the 
cultural enthusiast. 

7. On the basis of test scores, a 
comparison of these scores with those 
earned on the same test by a norm 
group of 6,599 randomly selected 
Minnesota high school seniors, and 
the high positive correlation the test 
has with two widely used college 
aptitude tests (the A. C. E. and 
S. C. A. T.), the writer concludes 
that adults have learning abilities 
equal to those of youth. 

8. Although there was a significant 
difference in the mean test scores of 
adults attending the high schools and 
their counterparts in the junior col- 
leges (see Table 11), there was con- 
siderable overlapping of scores. The 
writer cautions that because of this 
overlapping, generalizations cannot be 
made as to the scholastic aptitude of 
adults on the basis of their level or 
place of instruction. 

Significant differences in means 
were also present between occupa- 
tional groups and place of residence. 
Adults employed as_ professionals, 
sales personnel, and managers scored 
higher than those employed as la- 
borers, operatives, and service work- 
ers. Adult students living in the resi- 
dential areas of the county scored 
higher than those residing in the in- 
dustrial areas. There was also a posi- 
tive relationship between education 
and aptitude. In the last three in- 
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TABLE 11 
MEAN SCORE OF GROUPS ON THE 20-ITEM SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


TEST SHOWING, BY SCHOOL, NUMBER, MEAN AND 
MEASURES OF SIGNIFICANCE 


Groups N Mean K-value* P-value” Significant® 
High Schools ...............++. 370 9.86 8.0 0+ Yes 
Junior Colleges 346 12.50 
Acalanes Adult Center ......... 114 12.60 
West Contra Costa Junior 2.7 .007 Yes 

College (Program for Part- 

time Students) .........00000 149 11.20 
Acalanes Adult Center ......... 114 12.60 
Antioch and Richmond Evening 8.8 0+ Yes 

High 256 8.44 
Richmond Evening High School 212 8.80 
West Contra Costa Junior 

College (Program for Part- 5.3 0+ Yes 

East Contra Costa Junior 

College (Program for Part- 

time Seudents) 197 13.48 
West Contra Costa Junior 

College (Program for Part- 5.1 0+ Yes 

East Contra Costa Junior 

College (Program for Part- 

East Contra Costa Junior 

College (Full-time Day 4.5 0+ Yes 

d-D 


"EK x sa Source: W. Allen Wallis and Harry V. Roberts, Statistics: A New Approach, 


(Glencoe, Ill. The Free Press, 1956), p. 419. 
> P-value for N above 30 is .010 at .01 level. 
© At .01 level. 


stances, however, the overlapping re- 
ferred to above was present and the 
same caution applies. This conclusion 
supports that of McLeish, who re- 
ported: 

“As in the case of intelligence, so 
in the case of age, we cannot gener- 
alize from the status of a person to 
his learning ability. The only safe 
basis on which we can judge capac- 
ity and ability to learn is that of 


.the individual himself. Capacity for 


learning has no univocal relationship 


_with age, but is a function of the 
individual subject and his previous 


experience.”™* 


9. There is a close relationship be- 
tween occupation and occupational 
goal. The lower a person is on the 
occupational ladder, the more desir- 
ous he is of change. For example, 
75 per cent of the males of the study 
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who were employed as unskilled 
workers aspired to jobs higher up on 
the job ladder, and 40 per cent of 
those employed as skilled workers as- 
pired to higher job classifications. 
These aspirations, which the writer 
attributes primarily to technological 
change, have important curriculum 
implications for adult administrators 
which can be met only through the 
creation by adult educators of new 
kinds of course offerings based on ex- 
perimentation and close liaison with 
business, industry, and other educa- 
tional institutions. Ea 


Realistic Aspirations 

10. On the basis of recent research 
in the field of occupational ability 
and the differences in the occupa- 
tional classifications of the male stu- 
dents and their fathers, the writer 
concludes that the occupational as- 
pirations of the adults of this study 
are realistic. 

11. Two basic facts underlie the 
reasons why adults return to school 
as part-time students: (1) It is not 
a chance event in their lives but is 
determined by the individual’s dis- 
satisfactions; and (2) they look to 
education as a means of resolving 
their dissatisfactions and as an aid in 
realizing their aspirations. 

The sources of these dissatisfac- 
tions extend over a large area of 
man’s experiences. They include: (1) 
a feeling of insecurity at home, on 
the job, or in one’s social relation- 
ships; (2) changes in one’s position 
in life, as for example, marriage and 
parenthood with their involvement 
of greater responsibility and need for 
knowledge of family life education; 
(3) the sobering effect of age which 
is frequently accompanied by a 


realization of the importance of the 
education that one either “passed up” 
or that was unattainable earlier in 
life; (4) a feeling of uneasiness about 
world affairs and a desire to under- 
stand more about human behavior; 
(5) the increase in leisure time 
through the shortened work-day and 
work-week, for which there is a lack 
of preparation for its constructive 
use; (6) a desire for material gain, 
which is a significant facet of our 
culture and which is exemplified by 
the concept of competition; (7) the 
dissatisfactions that stem from realiz- 
ing we live in an expanding and rap- 
idly changing local and world en- 
vironment and the realization that 
one cannot cope adequately with the 
problems attendant upon constant 
change unless they are viewed in light 
of the experience of others. 

Because of this complexity of man’s 
motives, no generalization should be 
made as to “why” adults return to 
school as part-time students. 

12. Satisfactory adult education 
programs can be established and 
maintained only if the diverse edu- 
cational needs of the people of the 
community are known. This calls not 
only for a knowledge of the charac- 
teristics of adult students, but also 
for a knowledge of the local, re- 
gional, national, and _ international 
socio-economic situation in which the 
school operates. This is necessary be- 
cause adult education is rooted in the 
social situations (not subjects) that 
adults find themselves in with respect 
to their relationships with others, 
their work, their recreation, their 
family life, and their community life 
which cal] for adjustment. Subject 
matter is brought into the situation 
when needed. It is the responsibility 
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of the administrator to devise tech- 
niques by which he is able to know 
the true nature of the social situation 
in which he operates and what sub- 
ject matter will facilitate the neces- 
sary adjustments and thereby meet 
the needs of adults. 

13. Knowledge of the age range, 
sex ratio, scholastic aptitude, and 
educational and occupational goals of 
adults, such as presented in this 
study, have wide implications for 
school districts and adult education 
administrators in particular. This is 
especially pertinent to curriculum 
development, teacher recruitment, 
teacher training, and student guid- 
ance and counseling. 

14. Adults tend to enter school as 
part-time students in “clusters.” This 
is evidenced by the large proportion 
(59 per cent) who stated they at- 
tended with friends, neighbors, or 
fellow workers. This fact was es- 
pecially true of those in the exten- 


sion divisions where 72 per cent were 
attending with friends. In none of the 
subgroups was the percentage less 
than 55. 

15. With few exceptions the adult 
students who make up the study 
population were cooperative and 
eager to participate. This was re- 
flected in their mature behavior dur- 
ing interviews, the kinds of answers 
they gave in response to the open-end 
question, the high degree of consis- 
tency in the way they responded to 
items in the questionnaire, and the 
realism shown in their choices of 
educational and occupational goals. 


16. A comparison of age and scho- 
lastic aptitude showed a positive re- 
lationship. A constant rise in test 
scores occurred up to the middle age 
range 36-40 years, and there was no 
clear-cut indication of a lowering of 
aptitude because of age, thus chal- 
lenging the idea that learning ability 
decreases with age. 


*California Schools (February, 1948), p. 31 (February, 1958), p. 74. 


*"W. Henry 


Magnuson and Peter J. Tashnovian, “Enrollment in California Public Schools, 


October 31, 1957,” California Schools (February, 1958), p. 74. 


*The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the Eiigh School, Second Report to the 
President, Washington, D.C., July 1957 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1957), 
p- 66. 

‘John B. Holden, “A Survey of Participation in Adult Education Classes,” Adult Leadership 
(April, 1958), p. 258. 

‘Paul H. Buck et al., General Education in a Free Society; Report of the Harvard Committee 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945), pp. 255-56. 

*A Report of the President’s Commission of Higher Education, Higher Education for Ameri- 
can Democracy, 1947 (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 96. 

"The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the High School, Second Report, p. 73. 
‘lbid., p. 66. 

*20-item test about words and arithmetic produced by the Educational Testing Service for 
the National Science Foundations in 1955. It has a coefficient of 700 with the 1952 A.CE. 
*Minnesota High School Sessions. 


"J. McLeish, “The Age Factor in Adult Education,” Research and Studies (Leeds, England), 
VI (May, 1952), p. 41. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY'S 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 


administrator.—THE Eprtror. 


We are presenting this report of a year-long study made by a faculty 
administrative Committee* at Boston University as the basis for a new 
position** created by the University, which has broad significance to the 
field of adult education. The Committee was asked to consider the role 
and responsibility of the University in adult education and to recommend 
the kinds of participation that will advance the cultural interests of the 
University. The report of this Committee, which was submitted to Presi- 
dent Harold Case on March 5$, 1959, is of such general value to anyone who 
is interested in forward-looking policy making for our institutions of higher 
learning that it is reprinted below. In fact, we believe that this classic 
statement will provide explosive ammunition to any adult education 


ee PRESENT report does not repre- 
sent the “last word” on adult edu- 
cation policy and program at Boston 
University. There probably can be no 
“Jast word” in any ultimate sense in 
fields of endeavor so directly influ- 
enced by changing social pressures 
and needs, as higher education and 
adult education are today. But the re- 
port does not represent the “last 
word” in the more limited sense of 
detailed recommendations for changed 
or expanded policies and programs 


*The Committee consisted of Max Kaplan, 
Chairman, and Director of The Arts Center; 
James Baker, Director, Evening Division; 
Kenneth Benne, Director, Human Relations 
Center; Melvin Broadshaug, Dean, School 
of Public Relations and mmunications; 
Max Goodson, Dean, School of Education; 
Philip Ragan, Dean, College of Business Ad- 
ministration; and J. Wendell Yeo, Vice 
President for Academic Affairs. 
**Malcolm Knowles, former Executive Di- 
rector of AEA has been appointed to this 
new position with the title of Associate 
Professor of Education and General Con- 
sultant an Adult Education. 
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in adult education for Boston Uni- 
versity in the years immediately 
ahead. 

This is a report of the Committee’s 
thinking to date, put in a form which 
we hope will be discussed, debated 
and commented on by faculty-ad- 
ministration groups throughout the 
University. Only through such dis- 
cussion and debate can a genuinely 
common policy be formed. We know 
some of the things we have come to 
think as we have carried on our com- 
mittee discussions over the past year. 
But we don’t know what other facul- 
ty members and administrators in the 
University think about the positions 
we have reached. 

We do have one other definite rec- 
ommendation to make at this time. But 
this in no way cancels out the wider 
faculty discussion and debate which 
we are also recommending. Rather, 
it is designed to help along these proc- 
esses. We recommend that a person 
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adequately trained in adult education 
be appointed to the University staff 
to organize and lead the further study, 
discussion and debate which the wise 
revision and expansion of Boston Uni- 
versity’s policies and programs in con- 
tinuing education require. 

The present Committee, each mem- 
ber of which has a full-time job in 
the University, cannot do all the nec- 
essary work of study, conference and 
planning which we believe is now 
needed. We are willing to continue to 
serve as an advisory committee to the 
staff person whose appointment we 
are recommending. But, now, what 
have we come to think about the 
problem of tult education at Boston 
University? 

We found that the improvement of 
adult education offerings is no way 
new at Boston University. In 1944 


a Boston University Committee on 
Post-War Planning urged the fol- 
lowing: 


It is earnestly recommended that im- 
mediate consideration be given to a 
major increase of the University’s 
adult and extension programs. This 
should be effected either by a com- 
mittee composed of energetic and 
far-sighted aculty members, or by 
an entirely new adult and evening ex- 
tension administration. 

Seven years later, in 1951, the pres- 
ent framework of the University Eve- 
ning Division evolved; after another 
seven years elapsed, in 1958, the pres- 
ent all-University Committee on Adult 
Education was activated—a group 
whose “energetic and far-sighted” 
qualities have yet to be tested. It seems 
pertinent to note that only six more 
seven-year periods will bring the Uni- 
versity, and the world, to the year 
2,000 A.D. And some of the technical 
and social outlines of that second mil- 


lenium have taken form dramatically 
in the 14 years since the report of 
1944. 

Now, even more than at that time, 
the boldness of man’s ever further 
mastery of objects, space, and time, 
emphasizes the need for continuing 
education of men in the interest of 
more adequate related mastery of him- 
self and his social environment. And 
this need can be met only with the ex- 
tension and improvement of continu- 
ing education, part of which requires 
university cooperation and leadership. 

The present Committee was fortu- 
nate that as it began work on its 
assignment, the reorganized Evening 
Division had had several years of 
growth under its new Director, who 
is a member of the Committee. This 
gave us an anchorage in relevant ex- 
perience in adult education at Boston 
University. It was also fortunate that 
the mandate given to it by the Uni- 
versity Council through the President, 
was broad and virtually limitless. A 
press release of February 25, 1959 
had this to say about the work of the 
Committee: 

At a time when the concept of adult 

education is in danger of being de- 

fined and applied too narrowly, it is 
important that a philosophy of con- 
tinuing education be presented that 
will help to encourage, extend and 
enrich the learning of all adults. 

Those communities are strongest 

whose citizens continue their own 

self-education. The University has a 

responsibility to recognize the diver- 

sity of adult educational needs and to 
help to develop resources to meet 
these needs. 

The Chairman of the Gunite in 
his lettur of acceptance, noted that: 

There is no more important area for 

all universities to consider for the 

next half-century than education for 
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adults. It is an education which truly 
breaks through our dichotomies of 
“theory” and “practice,” of “aca- 
demic” and “real,” or of “preparing” 
and “doing.” It is an adventure which, 
ideally, implies thorough understand- 
ing of the whole social fabric which 
is developing, a fabric whose strands 
range from the nature of suburbia to 
an aging population, to industrial 
automation. 


Our major tasks, perhaps, are four- 
fold—(1) paining insights into the 
“society of tomorrow”; (2) reading 
into these objective interpretations a 
philosophy of the “good life” as we 
see it through the wisdom of many 
generations; (3) assessing the role of 
Boston University in this view of the 
dynamic, evolving society, amidst the 
total resources and stimuli which 
reach the adult; (4) recommending 
concrete principles and organizational 
steps which will make of our Univer- 
sity the most effective and dedicated 
agency to help the adult realize his 
fullest potential in the society ahead. 


How the Committee Worked 


The first decision of the Committee 
was to devote several months to “get- 
ting acquainted in general with each 
other’s attitudes and approaches to 
adult education.” 

Accordingly, a wide range of issues 
was discussed in the months ahead; 
these seemed to move back and forth 
from the nature, need, and potential 
clientele of adult education in gen- 
eral to the role of the University in 
such education. Several conferences 
with visitors from the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 
of Chicago, served to crystallize our 
own thinking as we became better ac- 
quainted with developments and simi- 
lar inquiries in other parts of the 
country. 

A summary of the common posi- 
tion we have reached through our 


many committee deliberations follows: 

“Adult education” is no absolute or 
abstract term. Its clientele, methods, 
objectives and connotations arise out 
of the needs and temper of the chang- 
ing social milieu in which people 
learn and grow whether poorly or 
well. This is true of all education, but 
its special relevance to the adult 
world of today stems from several 
factors, among them: 

A. The new population curve, in- 
dicating an increasingly higher pro- 
portion of older persons. 

B. Dramatic rise in the amount of 
free or leisure time now available to 
millions of workers. 

C. The post-war rise in the pro- 
portion of women who work at jobs 
outside of the home. 

D. Movements to the large city 
and the suburb, with resulting impact 
on the acquisition of new styles of 
life. 

E. The rise in length of life ac- 
companied by better health of older 
persons, earlier retirement, and the 
more widely accepted realization of 
potential creativeness of older per- 
sons. 

F. The expansion of community, 
health, welfare and educational agen- 
cies representing a wide range of 
goals, philosophies, sponsorship, and 
quality; but all trying through their 
programs to shape adult minds and 
activities. 

G. A growing concern with the 
character of the American under con- 
temporary conditions of life—a con- 
cern illustrated in such widely-used 
terms as “alienation,” “uprootedness,” 
“other-directed,” “malaise,” ‘“con- 
formity,” “delinquency”—and a con- 
cern based upon the probably grow- 
ing confusions, and personal and 
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group anomie and disorganization, due 
to poorly understood, accepted and 
managed social and cultural changes 
in the total American scene. 

H. The amazing proliferation of 
the mass media, illustrated by the 40 
million or more television sets owned 
by Americans, and supplemented by 
a remarkable expansion and coales- 
cence of the entire network of com- 
munications, bringing with it the 
problems of evaluating its impact, the 
nature of the new publics found and 
formed in it, and effects on creative or 
autonomous expression and thought. 

I. The growth of “adult educa- 
tion” offerings in a variety of aca- 
demic, organizational and community 
settings, serving many motives and 
goals and, in many cases, constructed 
hastily on an ad hoc basis to meet 
urgent needs, immediate problems, 
or educational fads. 

Beyond all of these factors is a gen- 
eral direction, well epitomized in a 
recent phrase used by the Christian 
Science Monitor. We are now in the 
“Sputniko - nucleo - hydro - technico 
age.” All of the social, psychological, 
and economic factors suggested above 
are accentuated by the rapid post- 
war revolutions of power and energy, 
the “atomic” and “automation” revo- 
lutions, whose full effects already 
reach into every home and every na- 
tion because the use of these new 
powers spell the road to total destruc- 
tion or to limitless Utopias of new 
achievement. 


Re-Thinking Adult Education 


Our accustomed ways of thinking 
about adult education are bound by 
traditional institutions and conven- 
tions of organized education. Educa- 
tion tends to be identified in our 


minds with schooling. And, since 
schooling falls traditionally into the 
trinity of “elementary,” “secondary,” 
and “higher,” other educational efforts 
seem somehow off the main line of 
“real” education, seem to be fads and 
frills, seem to be afterthoughts, to be 
taken care of when “real” educational 
needs are cared for. Thus, even for so 
statesmanlike a group as the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Be- 
yond the High School, “adult educa- 
tion” remained an afterthought, de- 
spite vigorous and frequent reminders 
from adult educators that “adult edu- 
cation” as well as “higher education” 
is education beyond the high school. 

The “Copernician Revolution” in 
our thinking about education which 
the social developments and concerns 
reviewed in the last section requires 
of us is twofold. First, an education 
must become (to some extent it has 
already become) a life-long process. 
Organized learning is no longer a pre- 
requisite of childhood and youth. Ob- 
solescence of skills, knowledges and 
attitudes, vocational, civic and per- 
sonal, is an ever-recurring fact. And 
the only way to replace, refurbish, 
or review the obsolete in our mental 
equipment as persons or as a people is 
through some sort of educational 
process. (This has been much more 
widely recognized and accepted for 
vocational skills, knowledges and atti- 
tudes than for our civic and personal 
mentalities. Hence the usual over-dis- 
tortions of continuing education pro- 
grams toward the vocational.) We 
must learn to think of continuing 
adult education as just as integral a 
part of our educational system and 
responsibility as its elementary, sec- 
ondary and higher elements. 
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Second, we must recognize that 
deliberate education for adults (as in- 
creasingly for young people too) is 
no longer confined to formal educa- 
tional institutions, Nor will this be 
less so in the future. Any assessment 
of the media of deliberate education 
must today include not only schools, 
colleges and universities, but the mass 
media, training programs in govern- 
ment, industry and labor, the pro- 
gramming of churches, health and 
welfare agencies, and the programs 
of a vast variety of voluntary associa- 
tions as well. Universities must find 
their special role in relation to this 
large variety of educational agencies 
which usually serve other than educa- 
tional objectives as well. 


A Bold Viewpoint 


With this “Copernician Revolu- 
tion” in our thinking about education 
accomplished, what more definitely 
can we say about its adult aspects? 

1. Adult education embraces many 
and all legitimate goals of people with 
respect to continuing growth, wheth- 
er through liberal education, acquir- 
ing information, personal growth in 
the arts, understanding of the new 
world, learning to control our destiny 
as citizens, preventing personal decay, 
retooling professional and occupa- 
tional skills. These are not necessarily 
exclusive goals. They should not re- 
main unrelated in our thinking about 
or planning for adult education. 

2. A bold program in adult educa- 
tion cannot be completely defined a 
priori; for while precise definition cir- 
cumscribes properly and meets the 
niceties of akademia and its degree 
programs, the conditions of dynamic 
contemporary life are explosive and 


require an operational blend of the 
theoretical and the pragmatic. 

3. A bold program in adult educa- 
tion is based on a strategy which com- 
bines the theoretically desirable with 
the practically possible; which com- 
bines the articulated needs of various 
publics with the insightful vision of 
intellectual leadership. 

4. A dynamic conception of adult 
education utilizes all media or chan- 
nels of communication and informa- 
tion, albeit with a systematic under- 
standing of, or working hypothesis 
about priorities with respect to spe- 
cific objectives, publics, costs, and ex- 
perimental potentialities, 

5. A bold program of adult educa- 
tion is based on a continuing evalua- 
tion of American and world society 
which stems simultaneously from the 
empirical findings of history and the 
social sciences, the evaluated experi- 
ences of educators, the rational in- 
sights of intelligent citizens, and the 
aspirations of humanitarian leaders. 

6. A bold program of adult educa- 
tion recognizes the fluidity of the 
American class structure in providing 
a wide base for its publics, so that an 
ultimate objective is to affect the 
growth and development of men and 
women of all backgrounds, all formal 
educational attainments, all occupa- 
tional levels and skills. 

7. A bold philosophy for adult edu- 
cation is a projection of the human 
abilities required to man emerging 
social and technical patterns, founded 
on analysis of locality, region, nation, 
and the world. It is realistic and mod- 
est in its concrete program and plan- 
ning, but this realism, far from seek- 
ing security in geographical or tem- 
poral provincialism, searches for in- 
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terrelations, larger implications, and 
long-term foundations for a life of 
rationality and a life in community 
under the novel and changing condi- 
tions of contemporary life. 

8. A bold program of adult educa- 
tion has built into it guarantees of 
flexibility through constant evalua- 
tion and re-evaluation. 

9. Bold thinking about required 
educational programs comes from 
men and women with convictions— 
convictions based on intelligence and 
knowledge as well as faith; hence, 
these are not timid people, and do not 
assume that their students are or 
should become timid men and women. 
If such education truly seeks to in- 
culcate the values of the inquiring 
mind and the independent, “autono- 
mous,” or creative person, it will em- 
brace controversial topics, seek to 
teach with freedom and inner secu- 
rity, and assert the need for encour- 
aging and informing initiative for 
social as well as technological innova- 
tions and advances. 

10. Finally, a bold approach to 
adult education may, indeed, set its 
major sights with high vision, but it 
is less than reckless in assessing its 
available means and resources. The 
boldness comes out of raising funda- 
mental questions and issues, not by 
asserting and defending unreasonable 
plans. 


The Place of Universities 


As the university system has devel- 
oped in the Western world it has 
assumed responsibility for safeguard- 
ing the intellectual quality of educa- 
tional processes, not alone in the areas 
of specialization professed by its fac- 
ulties, but for the synthesis and appli- 
cations of specialized knowledges in 


the wider society as well. The safe- 
guarding of intellectual quality has 
taken two general forms—one con- 
servative, the other innovative. In the 
conservative aspect, educational proc- 
esses are held accountable for trans- 
mitting the most accurate and refined 
knowledge and intellectual discipline 
acquired to date. In the innovative 
aspect, the university stands for re- 
search and scholarship, the develop- 
ment of new and better knowledge, 
skill and intellectual disciplines. One 
by one, occupations as they have be- 
come professional have turned to the 
university for supervision of the train- 
ing of their members and of the pro- 
fessional research and scholarship re- 
quired to fill gaps in relevant knowl- 
edge and in ways of applying knowl- 
edge. 

The burgeoning field of adult edu- 
cation requires the same kinds of serv- 
ices from the universities today. Uni- 
versities are not doing and will not 
do, we have said, all of the adult edu- 
cation that is done in the society of 
today and tomorrow. They cannot 
and they should not. Universities do 
not perform all of the medical prac- 
tice of the society, and should not. 
Yet they train doctors. And to train 
them properly they must develop (or 
utilize) special training and research 
hospitals, As so for nursing, social 
work, school education, psychology, 
theology, law, etc. 

The analogy holds for “adult edu- 
cation” as well. The university must 
help to train and develop leaders and 
teachers for adult education. Only in 
this way can the university help to 
safeguard the intellectual quality of 
adult education as it is now pro- 
grammed in American and world so- 
ciety. And, as in other processes of 
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leadership training and development 
which the university undertakes, this 
requires actual adult programs of vari- 
ous sorts to serve as facilities for train- 
ing and developing leaders both in 
their practitioner and research skills. 


Training of Leaders 


Universities in general cannot neg- 
lect the training of leaders in any of 
the multiple avenues through which 
adult education is now conducted, as 
already suggested. These include not 
only schools, colleges and universities, 
but mass media of communication, 
welfare agencies, government bureaus, 
churches and a wide variety of volun- 
tary associations. 

Probably advanced programs 
focused on the development of adult 
education specialists per se should 
evolve. But equally important are pro- 
grams designed for the development 
of knowledges and skills required for 
adult education in professionals whose 
jobs serve other than educational 
aims, but whose responsibilities for 
educating adults are steadily increas- 
ing—mass media writers, producers 
and directors, public health and hos- 
pital nurses, public health educators 
and administrators, managers and 
training directors in industry and 
labor, mental health workers, minis- 
ters, and government administrators. 

A core of adult educational knowl- 
edge and skills is required for many 
types of leaders in our emerging so- 
ciety. And a smaller number of 
scholars, researchers, administrators 
and teachers working exclusively in 
adult education will come to define 
the central profession of adult educa- 
tion. Universities have responsibility 
for developing appropriate training 
for both kinds of personnel. And they 


will need to discharge this responsi- 
bility through a balanced program of 
offerings—degree and nondegree, 
credit and noncredit, short-term and 
long-term, preservice and in-service. 
We have spoken of universities in 
general in defining over-all university 
responsibility for safeguarding the in- 
tellectual quality of adult education in 
our society today and tomorrow. Any 
one university must, of course, select 
a special part within this spectrum of 
responsibilities. It must select its part 
on the basis of its own resources and 
traditions, as well as on the basis of 
available and potential “markets” for 
its offerings and for the placement of 
the persons it trains. We turn now to 
Boston University within this general 
picture. 

Boston University, it is often said, 
is an “urban university.” What is as- 
suredly meant by this, in addition 
to its physical location in a city, is 
that Boston University is not isolated, 
not away from all the pressing con- 
cerns of men and women in an ur- 
banized society; it is responsible to 
the society of men as well as to the 
traditions of knowledge; it is “urbane,” 
sensitive to contemporary currents of 
life and opinion; it is a microcosm of 
all the world, so that its 800 students 
from other countries, its 12,000 degree 
candidates from all corners of the 
United States and its thousands of 
nondegree students bring together a 
tremendous range of human concerns 
and attitudes. 

An adult education program is only 
one side or a part of the total Boston 
University enterprise, yet an adult 
education philosophy should some- 
how permeate and penetrate the 
whole. Several considerations may, 
therefore, be submitted as a basis for 
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assessing Boston University’s special 
responsibilities for adult education. 

1, Only in the University Evening 
Division is adult education now a cen- 
tral concern. Yet the School of Edu- 
cation is of strategic importance in 
the training of adult education leaders; 
the School of Public Relations and 
Communications in the study and use 
of the mass media; the School of Social 
Work and its knowledge of older 
people; the College of Business Ad- 
ministration in the development of 
management and management train- 
ing; the Department of Anthropology 
in knowledge of community and re- 
gional trends; the Department of Psy- 
chology in knowledge of adult learn- 
ing and development; the Human 
Relations Center in training for leader- 
ship in solving relationship problems 
in groups, organizations and commu- 
nities; the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts in various arts as resources for 
the personal development of people; 
and the Evening Division as an admin- 
istrative and training facility. 

The very lack of a centralized tra- 
dition becomes now an advantage in 
establishing a dynamic program which 
can draw upon the resources of many 
disciplines and agencies within the 
University. It is, therefore, our first 
tentative conclusion that any major 
development in the training of leader- 
ship for adult education should be an 
outgrowth of an over-all, integrated 
program which considers the total re- 
sources of the University. For ex- 
ample, there has been recent discus- 
sion of a curriculum in administration, 
in which future administrators in spe- 
cial areas (business, hospital manage- 
ment, education and government, 
etc.) would all obtain core training, 


crossing all pertinent disciplines. This 
provides an illustration of integration 
in its fullest sense. 

2. Our attempt to come to grips 
with issues of education for adults 
comes precisely at a time when a rela- 
tively new but serious effort is being 
made by gerontologists to study the 
nature of “aging.” It would be well, 
therefore, to develop a program 
which joins forces with research and 
educational agencies engaged in re- 
search and the development of new in- 
sights into the adult as well as to ex- 
tend and improve already going series 
of offerings in education. The Com- 
mittee therefore proposes, secondly, 
that the adult education program of 
the University should become con- 
cerned with research on community 
programs, going well beyond the tra- 
ditional processes of teaching and 
learning in formal settings. 

3. A history of the University 
Evening Division is included as Ap- 
pendix I of this report. It indicates a 
considerable amount of exploration, 
reorganization, re-evaluation, already 
accomplished. The Committee submits 
its conclusion that further studies of 
university programs of adult educa- 
tion be predicated on the basis of this 
existing and flourishing Division as a 
central element in this University’s 
adult education activity, but that fur- 
ther development be considered along 
such lines as the following: review of 
its administrative status, personal 
needs, close relation to schools and 
colleges, and additional staff trained 
in adult work; extension of both de- 
gree and nondegree work approxi- 
mate to the University level of 
service. 

4. This Committee recommends 
that there be instituted a program in 
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which the potentialities of the mass 
media—broadcasting and films—be 
utilized in furthering our objectives 
for adult education at Boston Univer- 
sity, since they would be particularly 
effective in reaching the broad public 
on significant issues of national and 
international scope of the University. 

5. Comments, recommendations, 
rejoinders and suggestions growing 
out of such discussion and debate 
should be collected by a central source 
to serve as materials in further efforts 
to shape a revised and expanded pro- 
gram of adult education offerings at 
Boston University, including training 
for leaders and teachers in adult edu- 
cation. 

6. The Committee recommends 
that the University now employ a 


person broadly and intensively trained 
in adult education to establish and 
conduct the further studies and con- 
ferences necessary to effectively plan 
next steps to be taken by Boston Uni- 
versity in the adult education field. 
His major task for at least a year 
should be to conduct the planning 
necessary to initiate wise first steps 
in a continuing program of develop- 
ment in this field. He should be so 
placed in the University that ready 
access to all relevant departments and 
schools of the University for pur- 
poses of conference is available to 
him during the planning period. 
This Committee is willing to con- 
tinue to serve as an advisory group 
to such an appointee, if the University 
Council and the President so desire. 


A STUDY OF INTRODUCTORY 
COURSES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


By Watson Dickerman 
Professor of Education, University of California, Los Angeles 


NUMBER of universities now offer 
graduate instructional programs 
for adult educators. 

Adult education is a comparatively 
new field of study. We are not yet 
sure what information and skills ought 
to be included in the training of adult 
educators. The Kellogg Foundation 
has made a grant to the Adult Educa- 
tion Association of the U. S. A. to 
help a group of professors of adult 
education study this problem. 

As a part of this investigation, a 
study was made of the introductory 
courses in adult education which are 
now being offered at 25 American and 


Canadian colleges and universities. 
This article presents the findings of 
this smaller study. 

The following institutions were in- 
cluded in this study: Universities of 
Alabama, British Columbia, Buffalo, 
California (Berkeley), California (Los 
Angeles), Chicago, Colorado, Illinois, 
Manitoba, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Arizona State College, Chico (Cali- 
fornia) State College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Florida State University, 
George Washington University, Indi- 
ana University, Kansas State College, 
Michigan State University, Ohio State 


: 
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University, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, San Jose (California) State 
College. 

About half of the institutions first 
mentioned were selected because they 
are the ones at which are employed 
the professors who are making the 
study referred to earlier in this article. 
The rest of the institutions just listed 
were added because they were known 
to be offering courses in adult educa- 
tion. It is likely that a dozen or so ad- 
ditional colleges and universities offer 
courses in adult education. 

The major purpose of the introduc- 
tory course in adult education at most 
of these 25 institutions is to provide 
an overview or survey of the field of 
adult education. Two universities 
named a different major purpose of 
their introductory courses: at one, to 
describe principles for administering 
adult education; at the other, to de- 
velop skill in teaching adults. Most 
often cited as secondary purposes of 
the introductory course were: to de- 
scribe the history or development of 
adult education, to describe the role 
of adult education in social change, to 
describe principles for administering 
adult education, and to provide an 
overview of adult education. 

These 25 colleges and universities 
beam their introductory courses pri- 
marily at persons who are already em- 
ployed in adult education. Secondary 
targets are volunteer workers in adult 
education and anyone interested in 
adult education. Most of these institu- 
tions admit both graduate and under- 
graduate students to the course, al- 
though eight admit only graduates. 
Three-fourths of the students in these 
courses are working for degrees while 
one-fourth are not. Average enroll- 
ment as indicated by figures in these 


introductory courses is 22 students. 


The institutions which provided the 
information for the preceding analysis 
of the number of hours devoted to 
certain areas of content in their in- 
troductory courses did so by respond- 
ing to a checklist of content items 
sent them by the investigator. This 
probably forced more similarity into 
their replies than actually exists in 
their courses. They were invited to 
add information not covered in the 
checklist. But this yielded items which 
were true only for single institutions 
and which are therefore not reported 
in the above analysis because of space 
limitations. 

Furthermore, reporting the number 
of hours devoted to a given item of 
content as an average for all the insti- 
tutions tends to further inorease the 
apparent similarity among their 
courses. When one examines the 
figures for range (rather than aver- 
age) of hours devoted to a given item 
of content, it is clear that some of 
these institutions differ widely in the 
emphasis they give to certain areas of 
content. Note, for example, that there 
is a range of from two to 12 hours 
(out of 25 to 36 hours available in a 
2-unit course) in the time allotted to 
both purpose and philosophy of adult 
education and to organization and ad- 
ministration of adult education. 

Anyone who wants a more detailed 
version of the preceding analysis than 
could be included in this article can 
obtain one free from the writer. 

It appears from the preceding anal- 
ysis of the content of the introductory 
course and from some of the changes 
under consideration that when a uni- 
versity differs only one course in adult 
education it is a very crowded omni- 
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bus, and that some institutions are 
trying to lighten its load by shifting 
some of its content to additional 
courses in adult education. Items of 
content often shifted to supplementary 
courses include administrative prac- 
tices, adult learning, and methods of 
teaching and discussion. The intro- 
ductory course usually retains such 
items of content as the meaning of 
adult education, its scope, definition, 
purposes, history, role in social 
change, organization, cooperation and 
control—and perhaps adult learning. 


It is hoped that additional studies 
under the grant from the Kellogg 
Foundation will provide information 
about the content of courses in adult 
education which follow the introduc- 
tory course and will also provide the 
basis for rationalizing and firming up 
the content of both the introductory 
course and others in adult education. 

Table I presents an analysis of the 
average number of hours and range 
of hours devoted to those blocks of 
content which are most common in 
the introductory courses offered. 


Table | 


Averace NuMBER AND RANGE or Hours Devorep to Certarn AreAs or ConTENT 


Av. No, & Range of Hrs. Given to This Area 


(22 Institutions Gave Data) 


; In Courses In Courses 
Areas of Content of 25-36 Hrs. of 45-72 Hrs. 
a. Definition of adult education 2 (Range: 1-4) 4 (Range: 1-6) 
b. History or development 
(1) In own country 3 (Range: 1-6) (Range: 2-11) 
(2) In other countries 2 (Range: 1-3) 3 (Range: 1-6) 
Total 4-5 (Range: 2-6) 8-9 (Range: 3-17) 
c. Purpose, philosophy, etc. 4 (Range: 2-12) 8 (Range: 3-18) 
d. Social forces and adult 
education 3 (Range: 2-4) 3 (Range: 1-10) 
e. Organization and 
administration 
(1) Agencies which provide 
adult education 3 (Range: 1-5) 3 (Range: 3-4) 
(2) Administrative functions 3 (Range: 1-6) 5 (Range: 3-8) 
(3) Coop. and coord. 15 (Range: 1-2) 3 (Range: 1-5) 
Total 6-7.5 (Range: 2-12) 10-11 (Range: 6-13) 
f. Adult learning 3 (Range: 2-9) 6 (Range: 2-10) 
g- Methods 3 (Range: 1-9) 6 (Range: 3-9) 
h. Materials 2.5 (Range: 1-8) 4 (Range: 1-7) 
i. Curriculum 2 (Range: 1-3) 1 (Range: 1) 
j. Trends, issues, or problems 2 (Range: 1-6) 3 (Range: 2-5) 
k. Other 4 (Range: 2-10) 3 (Range: 2-3) 


Total 35.5-38 56-58 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS 


By Harold W. Montross 
Director, Informal Instructional Services, University Extension, 
University of Wisconsin 


ESCRIPTIONS of the students who at- 

tend elementary schools, high 
schools, and colleges are common- 
place. Such descriptions are simplified 
by (1) the mere fact of school atend- 
ance—these students belong to an “in- 
stitution,” (2) homogenity of age, (3) 
homogenity of levels of accomplish- 
ment. 


The students of formalized adult 
education programs, not often meet- 
ing the above descriptive criteria, are 
not commonly, and in fact, are less 
easily described. When they are, their 
descriptions are more general and 
less usable since they are more often 
than not given in terms of the popu- 
lation at large that includes men and 
women of all ages and all walks of 
life. 

It is desirable however to describe 
adults with as much care as the stu- 
dents of elementary, high school and 
college programs. It appears practic- 
able to go beyond generalities and to 
examine the students of adult educa- 
tion programs with reference to the 
specific programs they attend and the 
specific agencies which serve them. 
They may thus become as amenable 
to description as are high school or 
college students. 


Recent research at the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Division ap- 


*A Description of Clientele in Special 
Classes, 1956-57, The University of Wiscon- 
sin, University Extension Division, Madison. 
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pears to verify this assumption.* A re- 
search project which studied responses 
from students who had attended spe- 
cial classes was developed with two 
main objectives: (a) to describe the 
students of special classes and (b) to 
test the hypothesis that University 
Extension encompasses homogeneous 
groups participating in the various 
special class programs. 


The Study Design 

Specifically, the study was designed 
to describe more than 5,000 special 
class students who had enrolled in 
some 150 special classes. To develop 
the sample design the total special 
class program was examined and clas- 
ses were placed in what appeared to 
be homogeneous categories or groups. 

Headings for some of these groups 
were clear cut. For example, all 
courses designed specifically for work- 
ers could be placed in a special school 
for workers category. Those designed 
specifically for teachers could likewise 
be placed in a special category. This 
procedure of examination and classi- 
fication of all special class programs 
led to the final use of eight categories. 
These were: (1) liberal education 
classes; (2) hobby or how-to classes; 
(3) nonvocational classes for quasi- 
public service groups; (4) nonvoca- 
tional classes designed to give an in- 
direct monetary gain; (5) classes for 
the professional groups; (7) classes de- 
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signed for business and industry; (8) 
classes designed for workers. 

Using the expressed criterion of 
“what the class was designed to do” 
as related to these eight groupings, 
each class offered during the year 
studied was subjectively placed under 
one of the eight headings. Random 
samples of the enrollments within each 
of the eight groups were taken, and a 
questionnaire was used to gather spe- 
cific information about the sample. 

The study not only proved valuable 
in describing the students of Univer- 
sity Extension special classes but it also 
verified the hypothesis that the stu- 
dents of these classes are homogeneous 
in a number of program areas, even 
though these homogeneous groupings 
are somewhat different than antici- 
pated. 

The data of the sample indicates 
that students or “a clientele” can be 
described in the eight program cate- 
gories of the study. Using only the 
age and sex characteristics, for ex- 
ample, the liberal education group can 
be described as being composed of 
older females, the hobby group as be- 
ing composed of younger females, and 
the professional group as being com- 
posed of younger males. 

The major characteristics which in- 
dicate statistical differences between 
the eight categories or groups are (a) 
sex, (b) age, (c) number of hours 
worked per week, (d) leadership po- 
sitions, and (e) reasons for enrollment. 

There is a clear-cut statistical dis- 
tinction between men and women of 
the sample. Women are older; fewer 
of them are married, and their chil- 
dren, if any, are older. They generally 
have more education, take part in 
more spare-time activities, and have 
primarily noneconomic motives for 


enrolling in classes. Consequently they 
attend the nonvocational kinds of 
courses. 

The men students are younger than 
the women in all programs, including 
the nonvocational as well as the vo- 
cational programs. More men than 
women are married; they have fewer 
positions of leadership than the wom- 
en, work longer hours, have educa- 
tional and economic motives for en- 
rolling, and use the vocational pro- 
grams. 

The age peak of the male enroll- 
ment is at about age 33 and, unlike 
that of women students, male enroll- 
ment tends to drop off sharply on 
both sides of this peak. Apparently 
few older men attend University Ex- 
tension special classes. 

The women’s ages show a less dra- 
matic peak, and they appear to be a 
more heterogeneous group than the 
men. However, it should be pointed 
out that even among the women there 
is a statistical difference between cate- 
gories. For example, the liberal educa- 
tion group is composed primarily of 
older women with a median age of 48, 
while the hobby group draws a clien- 
tele of younger women with a me- 
dian age of 35. Even here a hetero- 
geneous age group becomes more ho- 
mogeneous in certain kinds of pro- 
gram categories. 

Little significance can be shown 
from the fact that the approximate 
total distribution of students is about 
half men and half women. The men 
and women tend to group themselves 
into particular kinds of class programs. 
Men are predominant in the business 
and industry classes as well as in the 
professional courses, as would be ex- 
pected. The nonvocational classes, de- 
signed for the general public and gen- 
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erally labeled “liberal education” pro- 
grams, are attended primarily by 
women. 

The study seems to verify the so- 
ciological picture of men and women 
in several significant areas. It develops 
_a picture of the younger college-edu- 
cated (or noncollege as in the case of 
the school for workers) man who at- 
tends the vocational type of program, 
apparently primarily concerned with 
“getting ahead” vocationally and fi- 
nancially. As his age increases, he 
tends to be less concerned with the 
University Extension class program 
and apparently finds substitutes or 
drops this type of activity. 

The picture of the woman student 
shows the older college-educated 


woman attending the liberal education 
or the nonvocational programs. She is 
apparently free of family responsibil- 


ities either because her children are 
older, because she has no children, or | 
because she isn’t married. Although - 


women of all ages are more apt to 
attend classes than men, we cannot ig- 
nore the fact that a large portion of 
the women are older and perhaps 
“retired.” 

From this kind of data a statistical 
description of students within several 
of the program groupings is fairly 
clear. For example, the students of 
University Extension liberal education 
special classes can be described as fol- 
lows: (a) they are older women whose 
median age is 48; (b) they tend to be 
unmarried; (c) their children, if any, 
tend to be over 18; (d) they are col- 
lege-educated; (e) they list more 
spare-time activities than the total 
sample; and (f) they enroll for social 
and educational reasons. 

The hobby or “how to” category 
can be described as (a) women whose 


median age is 35, (b) who have college 
educations, and (c) who enroll for 
recreational reasons. 

The school for workers category 
can be described as (a) married men, 
who (b) work a 40-hour week, (c) 
have fewer years of schooling than 
the total sample, (d) have smaller 
family incomes than the total sample, 
(e) list fewer spare-time activities than 
the total sample, (f) hold more po- 
sitions of leadership, (these are primar- 
ily union leadership positions) and 
(g) enroll for economic and educa- 
tional reasons. 


Professional Students 


Students of the professional cate- 
gory can be described as follows: (a) 
they are younger married males with 
a median age of 33; (b) they have 
younger children than the total sam- 
ple; (c) they have college educations; 
(d) they work longer hours than the 
total sample; (e) they hold fewer posi- 
tions of leadership than the total sam- 
ple; (f) they list economic and edu- 
cational reasons for enrollment; and 
(g) they list fewer spare-time activi- 
ties than the total sample. 

In addition to the descriptive data, 
the study indicates that University 
Extension has a continuing “clientele;” 
that is, a large portion of special class 
students tend to repeat in their attend- 
ance of classes from year to year. Fur- 
thermore, a large portion—some 58 per 
cent—report that during the last three 
vears they have participated only in 
University Extension special classes. 
Of those who attended classes spon- 
sored by other agencies, 34 per cent 
attended only one, 26 per cent at- 
tended two, and 15 per cent reported 
attending five or more. This tendency 
for University Extension students to 
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be exclusive in their use of Extension 
programs is somewhat at variance with 
other studies, which indicate that 
when adults use adult education pro- 
grams they tend to sample from sev- 
eral agencies. 

Nevertheless, such “repeat” and ex- 
clusive use of classes as indicated by 
the sample suggests an “institutional” 
clientele in Wisconsin. 

The data of the study suggest two 
general conclusions: (1) Within spe- 
cific adult programs there is a homo- 
geneity of students in certain signifi- 
cant characteristics. (2) There is a 
tendency for these students to favor a 
specific adult education agency. 

The identification of certain student 
characteristics in specific adult pro- 
grams is obvious. For example, the 
school for workers special class pro- 
gram, devised primarily for trade 
union members, draws students from 
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union members. But even here charac- 
teristics of age and leadership distin- 
guish these students from what can 
be assumed about the total union pop- 
ulation. It is perhaps more significant 
that homogeneous characteristics can 
be assigned to the students of pro- 
grams presumed to be designed for 
the general public. Further, these 
characteristics are such that the “users” 
of general programs are narrowly de- 
fined. 

These kinds of descriptions can be 
of great value to the educator con- 
cerned with developing programs for 
adults. They are basic to promotion 
and publicity for the programs. But 
most important of all they are basic 
as a check on the purpose or philoso- 
phy of the adult educator and his pro- 
gram. They can help provide an an- 
swer to the universal question, “Are 
we doing what we propose to do?” 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


(Review Editor, Coolie Verner, Florida State University) 


AN OVERVIEW OF ADULT 
EDUCATION RESEARCH. By Ed- 
mund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, 
Corinne Kirchner and John S. New- 
berry, Jr. Chicago: Adult Education 
Association of the U. S. A., 1959, 288 
pp. $4.00 ($2.00 to AEA Members.) 


It’s likely that any one of us could 
finance his institution for a year if 
he were given a silver dollar every 
time someone mutters: “What adult 
education needs is more research!” 
Fifty million Frenchmen can be 
wrong, and so could all those who 
have issued such judgments. But it 
hardly seems probable. 

This book shows plainly that more 


research is needed. It also reveals that 
there has been more of it already than 
many of us were aware. In some fields 
the gruel seems thin and watery; in 
others there is no sustenance at all, 
but in many fields the solid meat of 
organized fact and analyzed hypoth- 
esis has already appeared. 

The authors tell us that they scruti- 
nized nearly 5,000 titles; and over 600 
titles are cited in the book. And since 
many of these have been published 
since 1950, we may SOON possess as 
many more. In adult education we 
may already be somewhat in the posi- 
tion of an old farmer who refused to 


buy a book on agriculture, telling the 
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salesman: “I ain’t farmin’ all I know 
yit!” It’s quite plain that few, if any, 
of us are utilizing the research data 
already available. Indeed, one of the 
prime uses of this book will be to 
show us where and how to catch up. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as 
any for congratulating the authors, 
the Fund for Adult Education for 
commissioning the book, and the 
Adult Education Association for pub- 
lishing it. 

Six hundred titles is something of 
an achievement but it needn’t breed 
complacency. As we have noted, there 
are gaps. The authors tell us that “the 
reader will discover that a number of 
topics considered in the literature of 
adult education are not present in this 
report. The explanation of such omis- 
sions is very simple: either no studies 
meeting the canons of adequate re- 
search oe. to be found in these 
areas or the findings of what research 
was discovered were too contradic- 
tory to permit valid generalizations.” 
Much that still passes for research 
“passeth all understanding.” Some 
who attempt research become so pre- 
occupied with counting noses, or the 
hairs on one’s head, that they fail to 
use their heads. Some studies are weak 
in conception, display no reflection, 
and at the climax where one expects 
to witness a ere: of theory and 
practice, there is nothing but chunks 
of raw data strewn every which way, 
like confetti. 

This is a stricture which describes 
much research in education and the 
field of adult education is not miracu- 
lously exempt. Still, one need not be 
fretful over what appears in this book. 
Work of substance is reported from 
some adult education practitioners. 
And results of considerable impor- 
tance have been accomplished by some 
colleagues in the social sciences. 

The book is candid about the hand- 
icaps to research in adult education 
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which the authors have noted. Dis- 
crepancies and inadequacies are not 
passed over. The authors cite several 
restricting factors—the pressure upon 
practitioners because of heavy enroll- 
ments, the newness of the profession 
and the lack of clarity in conceptual- 
izing and describing it, the profusion 
of agencies involved and the lack of 
research funds, It is hardly surprising 
therefore when it is reported that 
there has been an over-emphasis upon 
descriptive studies. 

Chapters in the book deal with 
learning, motivation, attitudes, inter- 
ests, participation and participants, 
organization, programs and program 
methods and techniques, 
eadership, and finally the group and 
the community. For the most part the 
authors, while they do not provide 
an abstract of each research reported, 
do give enough information about the 
study and its relationships, so that a 
reader is able not only to follow the 
argument, but to gain enough of an 
impression of the content and quality 
of the work to decide if he need con- 
sult it further. ’ 

In this respect the bock seems supe- 
rior to the same research bulletins; 
for example, Review of Educational 
Research, put out every third year by 
the American Educational Research 
Association, which seems almost too 
astringent and dessicated for any but 
a few professional workers. Most of 
us are used to eating meat; we are 
not accustomed to pemmican, no mat- 
ter how concentrated and nutritious. 
Fortunately, the present book is quite 
satisfying in this respect. 

Since so many fields are described, 
albeit some more completely than 
others, each reader may have a dif- 
ferent appraisal of which chapters are 
most valuable. This is true of any 
book of reference, All may, of course, 
find useful some of the theoretical 
work described in the chapter on 
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method and technique and may also, 
as is the case with this reviewer, take 
considerable interest in the final chap- 
ter which discusses problems of evalu- 
ation research. 

Readers may fail to agree on how 
seriously they view what appear to 
be certain omissions. The present re- 
viewer, for example, misses particular 
references to such fields as linguistics 
or the various cross-cultural contacts 
which foreshadow important develop- 
ments in the future for adult educa- 
tion. He could also wish for more 
material of a comparative kind from 
other countries. But any Oliver Twist 
ought first to make full use of what is 
here provided before whining for 
more. 

At least we ought to spike one cli- 
ché. This is mot a book which every 
one engaged in adult education must 
run out and buy! Because every 
thoughtful person is going to get one 
anyway and others will thus have the 
possibility of borrowing it. Still, don’t 
count too much on this. The owner of 
one is gd to be using his copy 
constantly, keeping it where he keeps 
his dictionary, and just as loath to 
part with it. 

J. R. Kipp, Director 
Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 


WORKING WITH PEOPLE IN 
SMALL COMMUNITIES. By Clar- 
ence King. New York; Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. 130 pp. 

Professor King’s book is, at first 
glance, disappointing. On closer scan- 
ning, however, it shows that he has 
fulfilled two important purposes he 
had in mind: (1) to show by brief 
case studies from many countries on 
several continents that community de- 
oe has, in truth, become a 
worldwide approach to improved liv- 
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ing; and (2) to indicate one very 
practical and rewarding method by 
which the teacher of would-be com- 
munity developers eg help them be- 
come observant and analytical of 
ways that have, or have not, worked. 

His case studies include brief ac- 
counts of community development 
undertakings beginning with a New 
England town in the early thirties and 
including areas throughout the world, 
in the forties and fifties. All case 
studies are from secondary sources, 
such as an earlier book by the author: 
a report of Egyptian Association of 
Social Studies; United Nations ex- 
pert on community development, re- 

rt of a Community Development 
Officer of Nigeria; Social Develop- 
ment Notes of South Pacific Com- 
mission; report by a field group or- 
ganizer in Sates Rico; a United Na- 
tions report of the Mission on Com- 
munity Development in South and 
Southeast Asia. 

The pattern of the book is simple. 
Each of the ten case stories is OL 
lowed by a section called .1nalysis. 
In the table of contents this organiza- 
tion suggests monotony of approach. 
The variety, however, in the studies 
and in the principles brought out in 
the analysis relieve the actual con- 
tents of repetition or sameness, 

The fact that ten stories and their 
analyses are given in the book’s 130 
pages indicates that each is, of neces- 
sity brief—too brief sometimes to give 
convincing support to the general- 
izations drawn. One must be able to 
read between the lines. Obviously Dr. 
King thinks the teacher should be able 
to pa this. In the book, he has indi- 
cated one method of trying to teach 
a subject which he identifies in the 
Introduction as an art—“which, like 
any art must be learned by doing.” 
But, he concludes: “Teaching is a 
personal enterprise. No one can tell 
anyone else how to do it.” 
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COLLEGE IN THE COUNTRY. to the program. The hunger of the 
By Mildred E. English, Athens: Uni- depression years was powerful moti- 
versity of Georgia Press. 1959, 120 vation. While immediate production 
pp. $3.00. needs were being met, methods of 


By contrast with Working with preserving food and marketing sur- 
People in Small Communities, this Plus became apparent. Cooperatives 
book is a detailed account of how Suggested one answer. 

West Georgia College has worked _ Late thirties and early forties saw 

with people in one area to help them = Carroll County, Georgia, the de- 

move toward improved living and a velopment of farmers cooperatives 

richer life through their own plan- for purchasing seed, fertilizer, ma- 

ning and efforts. Community devel- chinery, etc., in large quantity; for 

opment is the theme. But the insepa- phe ate houses and canneries. 


rable relation between community and ural schools were the centers for 
individual citizen development is this development. The education of 
clearly demonstrated. adults to ways of meeting their needs 


This book, like Dr. King’s, begins had to be supplemented by the edu- 
in the early thirties. The fact that Cation of elementary teachers and 
West Georgia College was founded their pupils. Both these groups con- 
in depression years in a farm area hard _ tributed to the education of the adult 
hit by the depression had an impor- Community. 
tant bearing on the educational direc- The program went on from there, 
tion taken by the school. Equally changing its emphasis _ aS pressing 
important factors in this direction- | needs were met and wider interests 
finding were the perceptive analysis developed. But the direction remained 
of the situation by President Irvine the same: meeting needs of citizens in 
S. Ingram and his ability to enlist the the area served by the college. Present 
interest and support of the new fac- emphasis and pattern emerged follow- 
ulty and eminent educators whose ing World War II. 


advice he sought. He brought them “College in the Country” does not 
face-to-face with the practical prob- | mean West Georgia College. It is the 
lems which demanded not only edu- _ name of an adult education program 


cation in the elementary schools but in which more than 3,000 people have 
also the education of adults and the _ studied in 31 centers and communities 
training of teachers who could meet during the past ten years. The College 
both needs, in the Country program has made 
“The faculty,” he says, “recognized available liberal adult education to 
the need of moving in a new direction people who had been isolated from 
for the education of young people such opportunity. 
who had hitherto been neglected, and —s‘It_-has spread far beyond study 
into fields not even acknowledged at groups in the county; it has reached 
that time as the province. of college into adjoining counties, even into ad- 
teaching.” joining states. Its philosophy and 
Movement in the direction indi- | methods have extended into urban 
cated in the thirties was continuous and suburban areas. Its influence has 
throughout the quarter-century cov- reached even into the Federal Peni- 
ered in the book. At first the need of _ tentiary in Atlanta in developing an 
farm families in a cotton-growing area outstanding adult education program. 
to learn more about producing and More than 300 persons, most of 
preserving food gave a practi slant them from Carroll County, have taken 


} 
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eR in “Studycades.” Traveling by 
us with West Georgia College per- 
sonnel, these people have gone across 
their own country, to the farm lands 
of the Western plains, to Mexico, to 
Washington, to the United Nations, 
to Nova Scotia, to Europe. Every- 
where they have studied people and 
their needs and have compared needs 
and programs of other peoples with 
their own. 

They have found a commonality 
in human needs and desires the world 
over. A wider meaning of community 
has developed. Boundaries have ex- 
panded to include not only other 
places and peoples visited by Study- 
caders; they have expanded to include 
countries from which Carroll County 
and West Georgia College have co- 
to bring foreign visitors. 

hese have come from India, Iran, 
Pakistan, Germany, Thailand, Libya, 
Korea. Some of the visitors study at 
West Georgia College. All of them 
learn from “College in the Country” 
about American people and ways they 
have found useful in spreading ideas. 
There is continuous interplay and 
broadening of horizons for both Car- 
roll County residents and foreign 
visitors. 

College in the Country has expand- 
ed to include the world. With its 
habit of steady movement in the 
direction of community and individ- 
ual growth, and its continuous ad- 
justment of program to changing 
world situations, its future in adult 
education is assured even in the Space 
Age. 

Jean OcpEen 
Virginia 


MANAGEMENT AND ORGANI- 
ZATION. By L. A. Allen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. 331 pp. $7.00. 

The broad scope of the book is re- 
vealed in its three major headings: 
The profession of management, which 


includes the nature and concept of 
management; organization of manage- 
ment, which includes chapters on 
divisionalization, delegations, decen- 
tralization, staff and line relationships; 
and dynamics of organizations, which 
re changing organization struc- 
tures, and the dynamics of change. 

According to the author, “The con- 
cepts presented . . . are based on a 
firsthand study ... of 230 leadin 
erences are made to many of these 
firms throughout the text, but this 
breadth of coverage has been achieved 
at the sacrifice of suitable depth. 


NON-CREDIT ADULT EDUCA- 
TION AT THE UNIVERSITY 
LEVEL. Studies in Higher Education 
LXXXVIII. By Keith D. Glancy. 
Lafayette: Purdue University, Divi- 
sion of Educational Reference, April 
1958. 23 pp. 75¢. 

A report of a study of non-credit 
educational programs conducted by 
universities in this country. The re- 
sults show that the programs for 
adults in universities as reported by 
their leadership are extensive and al- 
most all respondents agreed this was 
a proper activity for a university and 
that they should do more of it. While 
Glancy does not study the attitudes of 
university personnel not involved he 
offers good material to refute the 
objectionists. 


MATERIALS FOR READING. By 
Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1957. 231 
pp. $3.50. 

This is a report from the Twentieth 
Annual Reading Conference held at 
the University of Chicago in which 
emphasis was placed on the nature, 
selection, and supply of adequate read- 
ing materials. 
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World Affairs Reference File for Adult Education 


The Only Professional Tool on World Affairs 


This is the Deadline Data on WORLD 
AFFAIRS cabinet, containing over 
5000 up-to-date reference cards. 
50 to 60 supplementary cards 
mailed every Friday recording the 
week's developments. 


This cabinet contains .. . 

the world on file. . . 

it is the only card reference system 
on world affairs with information 
scored from the international press 
for global coverage . . . it is ar- 
ranged for speedy reference . . it 
is an encyclopedia of world prob- 
lems with each“new edition” arriv- 
ing in the morning mail . . . it 
has done the research for you. . . 
its findings are filed at hand on 


Prepared for the diplomatic services and now avail- 
able for academic use as well as adult and community 
education, numerous world affairs councils and other 
citizen groups using it for round tables, panel discus- 
sions and conferences on international affairs. Dis- 
cussion guides and bibliographies furnished upon 
request. 


A RESEARCH TOOL ON WORLD DEVELOPMENTS 


All facts on a given subject are in one 
place arranged chronologically and 
cross-indexed. 

Over 5,000 up-to-date cards, covering 
the domestic and foreign affairs of every 
nation in the world, plus every import- 
ant international pact, conference and 
organization . . . topics such as EAST- 
WEST TRADE, OIL, NUCLEAR ENERGY, 
COLD WAR, TERRITORIAL WATERS, STA- 
TISTICS AND ECONOMICS. Used exten- 
sively by diplomatists in virtually every 
capital. Among other subscribers . . . 


NBC & CBS Networks 


Look Magazine Newsweek (4 subs) 

Columbia University Law Library U.S. Department of State 

American University of Beirut, Senate Foreign Relations 
Lebanon Committee 

Yale University Law Library Library of Congress 

U.S. Military Academy, The Times, London 
West Point 


House of Commons, London 


Notre Dame University 


New York University 


U.S. News & World Report 


Brookings Institution, Washington United Nations 
Encyclopedia Brittanica The Observer, London 


Encyclopedia Americana 


Christian Science Monitor 


Briti Corporat 
your desk, feady for use by the American Peeple’s Encyclopedic 
professional in world affairs. . . . Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia =the New York Times, (5 subs) 

U.S. Department of Defense EURATOM, Brussels 
without interpreting, it accurately National War College SEATO, Bangkok 
records events, their antecedents U.S. Department of the Navy Pan-American Union 
Deadline Data, Inc. 1078 Madison Ave., New York 28, 
authoritative sources of varying Please send me full information and sample cards a 
political persuasions are included without obligation. S 
. . « Cross-indexing puts all the N 
facts at your fingertips. . . . Please 
in seconds. Address or type 
Scrupulously authentic . . . the City Tone 
quality of this reference system 
meets the most stringent aca- Stete or Country 
4 
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CONTINUATION CENTER SUR- 
VEY. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton, Division of Adult Education and 
Extension Services, July, 1958. 51 pp. 


In considering the feasibility of a 
Center for Continuation Studies at the 
University of Washington, the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Extension 
Services conducted a comprehensive 
survey of existing and planned Con- 
tinuation Centers of member institu- 
tions of the National University Ex- 
tension Association. This publication 
presents the results of this survey. 


In view of the interest of many 
institutions in providing facilities for 
Continuing Education, this survey is 
particularly timely. While the survey 
was initiated in 1956, a final draft of 
the report of its findings was submit- 
ted to cooperating institutions prior 
to publication for any corrections or 
pe to bring it completely up-to- 
date. 

It is the object of the eer to pre- 
sent factual information. No attempt 
has been made at critical analysis. 
While data presented in some cases 
has obviously been the result of dif- 
ferent interpretations of the question- 
naire by respondents, the report, as a 
whole serves well in presenting a pic- 
ture of existing and planned centers. 


All seventy-six member institutions 
of the NUEA replied to the question- 
naire. Of these, sixteen have centers 
in present operation; two operate more 
than one center, so the total number 
of centers in operation and covered 
by the report is nineteen. Eleven other 
members indicated plans either now 
under way or definitely considered for 
the future. 


The main part of the report is pre- 
sented in tabular form. The location, 
original purpose of the facilities, date 
operations as a Center began and loca- 
tion with respect to the Institution’s 
main campus are covered in Table I. 


Meeting facilities, broken down by 

e and capacity, are covered in 
Table II for each Institution. Table 
III covers the type, capacity and rates 
for guest accommodations, where pro- 
vided, at each Center. Table IV breaks 
down the food service facilities by 
type, days per week in service, ex- 
clusive or non-exclusive to the Center, 
whether the Center has its own food 
staff, and, very importantly, whether 
the food service is self supporting. 
Table V is concerned with reference 
and recreational facilities; library, 
lobby, lounge and other recreational 
facilities provided. Table VI describes 
the automobile arking facilities avail- 
able. Table VII outlines the special 
facilities at each center; storage, 
weather control, mass media facilities, 
exhibit space—even aircraft landing 
facilities! A second section presents 
the comments of administrators on 
what facilities included in the original 
plan -could have been omitted and 
what-other special areas or facilities 
could be added to improve the effec- 
tiveness of the Center. Table VIII, 
Use of the Center (1957-1958), is 
highly significant. Showing the annual 
number of activities, the attendance, 
the diversity between local, state, re- 
gional and national, as well as inter- 
national attendance, and the time- 
_— of activities, it is worthy of 
study and analysis in relation to the 
growing need for such facilities. Table 
1X shows a widely varying administra- 
tive structure, while Table X details 
construction costs and methods of 
financing. 

Table XI, Operations Budgets of 
Nine Reporting Institutions, is the sole 
disappointing presentation in the re- 
port. That only nine institutions re- 
ported in this field shows either a re- 
luctance on the part of Center Ad- 
ministrators to discuss operating costs 
or insufficient records to give the type 
of financial information called for in 
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the questionnaire. The ambiguity of 
many of the statements submitted pre- 
vents even gross speculation on the 
important question of whether or not 
a Continuing Education Center can be 
designed and operated to be eco- 
nomically self sustaining at the cur- 
rent stage of progress in adult edu- 
cation. Our field of adult education 
badly needs empirically sustainable 
figures on the cost per participant per 
day for various types of continuing 
education programs. Further, these 
costs should be broken down to show 
the investment in facilities necessary, 
cost of daily maintenance, cost of re- 
sources used in instruction, cost of 
instructional personnel and of admin- 


istrative overhead. 

As a hard-headed former hotel and 
business executive, used to dealing 
with investors in hotel and restaurant 
properties, your reviewer feels that, 
with such empirically provable figures 


at hand, the extension of the Continu- 
ing Education Center program and the 
pore of adequate facilities for col- 
ege and post-graduate level adult 
education would be assured. This re- 
port is a splendid start in the right di- 


rection. Now we need to pursue the , 


subject to its ultimate end—the § sign. 
Joun M. WetcuH 
Florida State University 


SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON BE- 
HAVIOR. By Herman D. Stein and 
Richard A. Cloward. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1958, 666 pp. $7.50. 

It is difficult to review a book of 
selected readings such as this one 
beyond telling you what it contains. 
In this instance, the basis for choice 
has been those items from social 
science literature most pertinent to 
social work. By and large most of the 


selections are equally pertinent to adult — 


education. 


The EDUCATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS of the 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By SLOAN WAYLAND 
and EDMUND deS. BRUNNER 


This document presents an analysis of 
the educational status of the American 
people at the time of the 1950 Census, 
together with a chapter on teachers 
in schools and colleges. 

The reader will find discussions of 
regional, rural-urban, and sex differ- 
ences and of the effect upon educa- 
tion of such social factors as income 
and mobility. Separate attention is 
devoted to selected elements in the 
population. The age groups in which 
significant numbers are enrolled in 
school are ‘examined first. This is done 
by detailed treatment of the five, 
thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, and twen- 
ty-one year old age groups. 

Following this presentation, the 
adult population is discussed in terms 
of factors which seemed to be associ- 
ated with the amount of education 
received, and with status attributes 
related to that amount of education. 

ConTENTS 
Current Participation in Schools 
The High School Years 
Age of Voluntary Attendance 
Educational Attainment of the 
American Adult 
Education, Social Indices, and 
Occupations 
Characteristics of American 
Teachers 


258 pages $2.00 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 
FOR 
Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University 
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AMERICAN IDEAS ABOUT 
ADULT EDUCATION. Edited by 
C. Hartley Grattan. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1959. 140 
pp. (Paper) $1.25. 


This is a short book of 140 pages. 
Mr. Grattan has made selections be- 
ginning with Cotton Mather, and 
ending with excerpts from the con- 
stitution of the Adult Education As- 
sociation of the U. S. A. In between 
are selections, some short and some 
at length, from such well-known 
people as Benjamin Franklin, Ed- 
ward Everett and George Ticknor, 
W. R. Harper, and Lester F. Ward; 
and from such lesser-known persons 
as Timothy Claxton, Peter Cooper 
and Thomas Davidson. He has se- 
lected documents “that are closely 
related to actual undertakings in the 
field, that had a fairly impressive im- 
pact on adults over a significant pe- 
riod of time, rather than essays or 
speeches that, however valuable in- 
trinsically, were nevertheless attempts 
to tour an alluring horizon with no 
concrete plan in mind for traveling 
toward it. . .” 


These selections illustrate one of the 
main points which Mr. Grattan made 
in his “In Quest of Knowledge”— 
that, however new the phrase adult 
education is, Americans have been 
thinking about and engaging in adult 
education for as long as we have 
been a nation. 


One of the striking trends observ- 
able in this literature is the loss of 
focus of the purposes of adult edu- 
cation. It begins with a harsh and 
rigid religious purpose, with a fierce 
eye on “righteousness”; it continues 
into a vaguely diffused humanitarian- 
ism. The most striking documents are 
in between, where a concern over 
the ends of man was still strong and 
yet the incredible variety and pos- 


sibilities of American life had been 
fully accepted. 

The whole book can be read in 
an evening. I call attention icu- 
larly to uk Mechanic on Adult Edu- 
cation” by Timothy Claxton; “The 
Religious Motivation in Adult Edu- 
cation” by Pezer Cooper; “Education 
for All: Problem of the 20th Cen- 
tury” by Thomas Davidson; “The 
Sociology of the Diffusion of Knowl- 
edge” by Lester F. Ward; and “The 
Return to the Book” by Alexander 
Meiklejohn. These quite startingly re- 
mind us of how much we have 
lowered our sights. They demon- 
strate that it is possible to be con- 
cerned with the potentialities of all 
men, and with all of their basic needs, 
and still believe in the attainment of 
the highest reaches of the mind and 
spirit. 

R. J. BLaKeLy 
Vice President 
The Fund for Adult Education 


HOW TO HOLD A BETTER 
MEETING. By Frank Snell. New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1958. 148 pp. 
$2.25. 


_ Getting together for a meeting is 
a characteristically American approach 
to a problem that we tend to view as 
a panacea. It makes no difference 
whether or not a meeting is the 
most appropriate approach to the 
problem: we still use it excessively. 
Snell has written a guide to meetings 
for business and industry that should 
prove useful in making meetings more 
effective. He presents his suggestions 
with a minimum of words following 
the currently popular style of how- 
to-do-it books. It will be useful in 
many situations involving leadership 
training where the emphasis is on the 
skill rather than on the knowledge 
that lies behind the skill. 
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THE ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, U.S.A. 


OFFERS AT A SPECIAL PRICE, FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY, ITS NEW BOOK 


An Overview of Adult 
Education Research 


By Edmund deS. Brunner, David E. Wilder, Corinne Kirchner 
and John S. Newberry, Jr. 


Here is the first concise, up-to-date, factual report regarding the adult 
education field. This comprehensive study was carried out by the Bureau 
of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, under a grant from The 
Fund for Adult Education. 


IF YOU ARE AN ADULT EDUCATOR 


you will want to have the latest research findings about 
adult learning . . . motivation for learning . . . adult attitudes and interests 
. . . who the participants are . . . administration . . . program content and 
planning . . . methods and techniques . . . uses of discussion . . . lay and 
professional leadership . . . group research . . . the relationship of adult 
education to the community. 


IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF AEA 


you can save one-half the cost of this valuable book by ordering now. 


Price to MEMBERS of AEA $2.00 Price to Non-members $4.00 
Cloth, Approx. 300 pages 


Place your order now. Books will be shipped immedia’ely. 


Adult Education Association 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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AT LAST—THE WORKING TOOL 
YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


To make your job in adult education easier 
and more productive, the 


HANDBOOK OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Edited by MALCOLM S. KNOWLES 


@ A landmark in the literature of adult education that will become the standard working tool of 
everyone who works with adults. Nothing like it in the past 10 years. 


@ Authoritative and encyclopedic chapters by over fifty experts to bring you up-to-date on: 


® the role of adult edutation in today’s society 

® the various philosophies of adult education 

® new developments in learning theory and change theory 

® how to build adult education programs 

® the best of the new methods and materials 

® the training of adult educators 

® winning public support 

® « current directory of national organizations in adult education, and recent literature 


@ If you want to know what adult education is all about . . . where it is going . . . and where YOU 
fit in . . . this is the guidebook for you. 


BE THE FIRST— AND SAVE MONEY, TOO! 
Adult Education Association 
743 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, ill. 


AEA members only may order the Handbook at 
Please reserve copies of the new Handbook of Adult Edu- 


ete pre-publication price of $6. Price after publi- 
Sor cation (early January) will be $7.50. Send your 


order now, with check or money order, to 


reserve your copy which will be among the first 
off the press. 
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